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“FOURway” 
bond street sportsclothes belted /unbelted on 
topcoats 30: 
woven to our own design cine tough tweeds that tailor 
ruoroucnereo “racin PLAIDS” “DONEMARAS” 
CLEVERCHANGE double sided 100", pure luxury 


‘“CASHMERES” 


the wetherall house, bond street, w.1 


HANDTAILORED “DOESKINS” 














The liqueur you prefer ap to be offered 
ape 
Drambulie 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
GROSS ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 


per annum interest on deposits 
added 


are paying 7}° 
for the EIGHTH year in succession, with 4°, 
annually on each £500 unit. 





Details and Audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Department ILD., 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
INN HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
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A visit to Fortnum’s is the best winter tonic 


thum 
ason 


London, W.1. REGent 8040 





181 Piccadilly, 








The essence of feminine elegance... 


LES PARFUMS 


WORTH 


IMPRUDENCE 





JE REVIENS - VERS TOI - DANS LA NUIT - 











A drop on your handkerchief 


Avoid colds-breathe 


VAPEX 


inhalant 
From your chemist 


by day and on your pillow 
by night will give you 24-hour 


protection. The value of 





VAPEX has been proved in every 
epidemic during 


the last thirty years. 


From your Chemist 3/- 





PONTASSIEVE 
ITALY 


THOSE WHO “KNOW” BUY 
RUFFINO THE CHIANTI 


= ENftito 


cal Wine Merc nied 15/- per litre 
and at all good hotels and restaurants 


From your lo 
8/3 per 4-litre 





In case of difhicu'ty in obtaining supplies write to the Sole 














M°VITIE & PRICE 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 


EDINBURGH - MANCHESTER 


__- _" _" 


LONDON - 








ALL CLASSES 


UNITED BRITISH 


BYRON HOUSE, 7/9, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





FOR POSTAGE RATES 
See Frontispiece 


PRICE 2s. 6d.: 





Registered as a Newspaper for Transmission in the United Kingdom. 


OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY Led. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: INGRAM HOUSE, 
13-15, JOHN ADAM ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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AUSTIN 4A‘ 











You hear the quick, distant beat of hooves on the ground. The still air trembles. You stop the car. And away in the 
distance you see the first sharp outline of racehorses cantering by. 


A pleasant surprise? Certainly. But then life with the Austin A99 is always pleasant. For here is a car that is 


everything you want a car to be. It spirits you away at 100 mph and more: responds to your wishes with effortless 


ease. It is powerful: it is obedient: it has the quiet assurance of a true-born 
thoroughbred. The simple restraint of the styling is a constant delight to 
the eye. The comfort inside, a clear invitation to a life of luxury. This is 
the Austin A99. A car that makes life very sweet and motoring happy and 


carefree again. 


Austin A99: 2.9 litres, 2912 ccs, overdrive. Disc brakes 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED «© LONGBRIDGE + BIRMINGHAM 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWFLLERS, 
GARRARD & CO. LTD.,) 
LONDON 


Only the World’s finest Watches 
are at GARRARD 


A GARRARD, watch-buying is an adventure upon which you can embark with 
confidence; for here are the finest watches obtainable, selected by our expert 
buyers from the world’s leading watchmakers. When you come to our showrooms, 
you will meet men whose lives are spent finding the world’s best watches for you; 
they are connoisseurs whose skill has been built up over many years. 

Every watch we display has been examined and tested individually in our own 
workshops. To gain its place in our showrooms each watch must meet our own 
exacting standards; only then is it granted our two-year unconditional guarantee, 
which is given in addition to the maker’s warranty. From the many outstanding 
watches at 112, we have chosen the PATEK PHILIPPE as the finest of its class. 


An illustrated catalogue of watches will be sent free upon request 


PATEK PHILIPPE 

Patek Philippe have won the title of the best individual watch in the 
Official Wrist Watch Competition at Geneva for the last five years. 
Shown here is a gentleman’s automatic, waterproof watch with 18 ct. 
gold case, hour markings and hands. The hand-made 18 jewel movement 
has been submitted to eight severe tests including those of heat and 
cold and keeps exceptionally accurate time. £262.10.0. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
112 REGENT STREET - LONDON > Wet - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 LINES) 
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Heliports are being planned now to accommodate the 
larger helicopters with twin engine reliability that are 


being developed. 


WES TL A ND the great name in HELICOPTERS 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED -§ YEOVIL - ENGLAND 
_muusro HELICOPTER DIVISION and FAIREY AVIATION DIVISION 


Incorporating SAUNDERS-ROE DIVISION, 










Crittall products have in 
the past year been exported 
from the United Kingdom 


60D le factories of the Company to 
no less than eighty-one 
the at countries throughout the worid. 











BRAINTREE ° ESSEX 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


CRITTALL 
metal windows 


nf THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
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Model of the far-sightea project for a Central London Heliport, spanning the Thames near Waterloo Bridge. 


traffic problem which faces us. 


Facilities such as these are essential for speeding up 
inter-city centre travel and also easing the rapidly growing 








HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the puironage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 22 3ist March to 16th April, 1961 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Delphi, Mistra, Sparta, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, 
Santorini, Delos, Volos, The Meteora, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, The Bos- 
phorus, Istanbul, Pergamum, Ephesus or Priene, Patmos, Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna and 
Phaestos, Olympia, Korcula, Venice 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 

Cruise No. 23 1Sth April to Ist May, 1961 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Knossos, Antalya, Perge. Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Krak des 

Chevaliers, Baalbek (Optional 2-day Air Excursions to either Damascus and Palmyra; or 

Bethlehem and Jerusalem; or Petra), Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, 

Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion 
or Kaisariani, Olympia, Korcula, Venice 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 24 30th April to 16th May, 1961 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, Ephesus or Priene, Patmos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy. 
The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Delos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Nauplion, Mycenae, 
Epidauros, Tiryns, Delphi, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


Cruise No. 25 8th August to 24th August, 1961 
Venice, Korcula, Olympia, Old Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidauros, Knossos, Mallia or 
Gortyna and Phuestos, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Ephesus, Patmos, Cape 


Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Samothraki, Athens, Daphni and 
Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Mykonos, Delphi, Dubrovnik, Venice 


GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 
Cruise No. 26 23rd August to 8th September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Paros, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Baalbek (Optional 2-day 
Air Excursion to Bethlehem and Jerusalem: Optional 2-day Excursion to Dam auscus), Mallia, 
Knossos, Olympia, Venice. 


GREECE, EGYPT, YUGOSLAVIA 


Cruise No, 27 7th September to 24rd September. 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Delos, Mykonos, Rhodes, Alexandria, Cairo, Giza, Memphis, Sakkarah. 
(Optional 2-day Excursion to Luxor, Karnak and Thebes), Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna and 


Phaestos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Olympia, Dubrovnik, Venice 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by four or five guest lecturers who will give lectures on board 
and at the vurious sites visited. 
Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include: — 


Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Canon Guy Pentreath, 

Mr. Stewart Perowne, Professor W. B. Stanford, Rev. Lawrence Waddy, Mr. J. B. Ward 

Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Sir John Wolfenden, Mr, T. S. R. Boase,Mr. J. C. Dancy, 
Professor J. M. Cook and Professor Eric G, Turner. 


PRICES FROM 95 GUINEAS 
(Including travel LONDON-VENICE and return) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to:— 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
260 (K88) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W./i 


Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (15 lines) 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL (2D 
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£261 MILLION TURNOVER 





DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


From Liverpool, tennis balls...from Birmingham, tyres...from Manchester, 
liferafts...from South Wales...... from more than 40 Dunlop plants in 
Britain come a vast range of consumer and industrial goods. And ina 

| dozen overseas countries the Company's new symbol identifies equally 
a, diversified and continually expanding manufacturing activities. 

Only last year new factories in France, India and Rhodesia went into 
production, and plans were advanced for a second tyre factory in Japan. 
These resources and developments behind the Dunlopsymbolare reflected 
in the progress of motoring, aviation, mining and countless other industries 
—and in the greater comfort and convenience we all enjoy in our daily lives. 


| DUNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


cru! ene! se 








THE 


They simply rust away 


Where could it have come from? What do you think it can be ? 
Disgusting, | call it! Surely this calls for a resolution—'Ponds for 
ducks and not for dumps!’ Unanimous? Good. And now let's hunt 
up some breakfast... 

Yes, there it is and there it will stay, mute and melancholy symbol of 
the effect of rust—rust that makes no distinction between old carts and 
new ships, bridges, machines or structural steelwork anywhere. 
Every year the costs of fighting corrosion add millions of pounds to 
industrial overheads . . . but now special paints based on Shell's 
‘Epikote’ resins are bringing them down spectacularly. 

‘Epikote’ resin-based paints possess that which ordinary paints 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


January 14, 1961 


lack—an outstanding ability to withstand the corrosive onslaught 


of industrially polluted atmospheres, chemicals, weather, 


abrasion and hard wear generally. They are exceptional paints 
because today most leading paint 


—but not the exception, 


manufacturers are using ‘Epikote’ resins in special corrosion 
resistant formulations. 

If you want to know more about ‘Epikote’ resins, or if you have any 
problem involving the use of chemicals generally—industrial or 
agricultural—get in touch with Shell. Write to the Information Officer, 


Industrial Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 


29-30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 
Gat 


Shell Chemicals 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1961. 


CASTING HIS OWN VOTE IN THE REFERENDUM WHICH GAVE HIM A CLEAR MANDATE FOR HIS ALGERIAN POLICY: PRESIDENT 
DE GAULLE AT COLOMBEY LES DEUX EGLISES. 


The complete figures for mainland France’s voting on the referendum on 
Algerian policy, early on January 9, were as follows: YES, 15,198,714 
(or 56.6 per cent. of the electorate); NO, 4,996,322 (or 18.6 per cent.); and 
ABSTENTIONS, 6,038,924 (or 22.5 per cent.). The question to which this 
has provided the answer was: ‘‘ Do you approve the draft law submitted 
to the French people by the President of the Republic concerning the self- 
determination of the people of Algeria and the organisation of the public 
authorities in Algeria before self-determination ?’’ The result of the 


referendum, as compared with the referendum of September, 1958 shows 
that while the President has lost some support, those who have defected 
have not joined the opposition but have abstained. The other notable 
feature is that the President has not lost his hold on the industrial regions, the 
west of France, Normandy, Brittany, Alsace and Lorraine providing heavy 
majorities in favour of his Algerian policy. At about the same time the voting 
in Algeria stood at: YES, 925,637; NO, 304,560—and it was reported that 
there were many Moslem abstentions in the large towns. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elonwhere Abroad, thd. ( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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) han a letter to The Daily Telegraph at the start of 

the new year, Mr. Cyril Osborne, M.P., drew 
attention to certain inescapable facts which few 
of us realise but which, whether we realise them 
or not, may well constitute a greater threat to 
the future well-being of this country and its people 
than even the much-canvassed possibility of 
nuclear war. These facts, though he did not 
mention this point, would be just as grave a 
problem for us if nuclear weapons had never been 
invented and even if the threat of militant Com- 
munist imperialism did not exist. Citing some 
figures given in a recent B.B.C. report on Africa, 
Mr. Osborne pointed out that, whereas the average 
income in this country was £350 or more, in 
Ghana it was only £70 and in Tanganyika only 
£20! In 1950, the United Nations gave figures 
showing the relative per capita incomes of various 
nations in terms of United 
States dollars, and these 
showed that while the 
average Briton then en- 
joyed an income of 773 
dollars, the average Indian 
possessed one of only 
57 dollars—the Pakistan 
figure was slightly lower- 
and the average Chinese 
only 27 dollars or about 
one twenty-fifth of the 
British standard of living. 
The tragedy of the Chinese 
Government’s admission 
that its 1960 harvest has 
failed, Mr. Osborne writes, 
can only be fully appreci- 
ated against these United 
Nations estimates. 

Whether these figures 
—and they can only be 
approximate estimates— 
are accurate or not, there 
is little doubt that they 
are based on facts sub- 
stantially true. The stan- 
dard of living enjoyed by 
our people is far in advance 
of that of the peoples of 
Africa and Asia. As Mr. 
Macmillan has said, the 
wind of change is blowing 
in the world to-day, and 
its inhabitants, even the 
most backward and primi- 
tive of them, are well aware of it. They know that 
the British worker, and not merely the British 
capitalist, is infinitely better off than they are, 
and they naturally want to see the glaring and 
humiliating gap between their stand-rds of living 
and ours disappear. One proof that they realise 
it, as Mr. Osborne points out, is the ever-rising 
figure of coloured immigration into this country 
from the poorer countries of the Commonwealth. 
Indeed, he says, such immigrants often find that 
they can live better here on our social services 
doing nothing than in their own country doing a 
day’s work. 

In other words, the poorer peoples of the world 
are not only demanding to govern themselves by 
democratic processes and, where they are subject 
to imperialist, colonial or paternalistic foreign 
rule, to shake that rule off—a process to which 
our own democracy is extremely and vocally 
sympathetic—but they are also demanding, and 
are going to continue to demand, a far greater 
share of the material wealth of the world: a 
wealth to which the natural resources of their own 
countries, as well as the superior skill and enter- 
prise of European colonisers and developers, have 











By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


greatly contributed. The withholding of those 
natural resources except on new terms dictated by 
themselves is undoubtedly going to threaten and, 
in all probability, diminish the standard of living 
of the European peoples and, most of all, of our 
own. An example of what this may involve is 
visible at the present moment in Belgium where 
the loss of the Belgian Congo and its vast natural 
resources has enforced on the Belgian Govern- 
ment economies in the social benefits and amenities 
enjoyed by the Belgian people which the latter are 
most reluctant to accept. And what has happened, 
and is happening, in Belgium on a small scale 
may well happen in this country on a far larger 
one as we reap the full economic consequences of 
our popular policy of giving self-government and 
independence to the component parts of our 
colonial empire 





MEMBERS OF THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH UNITED STATES CONGRESS BEING SWORN IN ON JANUARY 3 IN THE HOUSE CHAMBER 


BY THE SPEAKER, MR. SAM RAYBURN (ON ROSTRUM, LEFT). 


The eighty-seventh United States Congress was convened in Washington on January 3. 
to be sworn in was Mrs. Neuberger, widow of the former Democratic Senator from Oregon. 
suggested changes in the House rules in an attempt to prevent the conservative minority from holding up legislation 


by prolonging debates indefinitely. 


If there were world socialism and wages 
throughout the world were averaged, Mr. Osborne 
argues, we in this country should get per capita 
less than {2 a week. “ Dare any.trade union 
leader,’’ he asks, ‘‘ make this clear to his 
members ?”’ 

World economic forces are not going to double our 
already extravagantly high standard of living, either 
in the next twenty-five years or ever. They are poing 
to average out the standard of living the whole world 
over. We in Britain will be lucky to keep our 
relatively high standard. ... Yet all we do is to fool 
around with half-witted T.V. parlour games. . . .* 


This is hard hitting. Yet I am afraid it is sub- 
stantially true. It is creditable to us that we 
should want to see full independence enjoyed by 
all the peoples of earth, including those whose 
countries we have developed with our enterprise 
and savings, and that we should enthusiastically 
do our best to speed the process. Ninety-nine of 
us out of a hundred in modern Britain are Mac- 
leods. But we have also got to realise, and face 
up to its full implications, that the first thing 
these emancipated peoples are going to demand is 
a full share of our own superior standard of living. 


And how are we going to give it them, except by 
accepting, either willingly or as a result of force, 
a much lower standard for ourselves? It is all 
very well saying the rich will pay; the total wealth 
consumed by the rich of this country, if distributed 
among the teeming peoples of Asia and Africa, 
would scarcely fill a rice-bowl a head. The real 
consumer of wealth in the social Welfare State of 
modern Britain is the average working-class or 
lower middle-class family. It is they who will 
have to provide the bulk of the increased wealth 
of their poorer black, brown aad yellow brothers 
and sisters by doing with less themselves. 

And if they refuse ? If the black, brown and 
yellow Lazarus, with his vastly superior and fast- 
multiplying manpower—or, if by some miracle, 
we have by then a single confederation and parlia- 
ment of mankind, voting-power—sees the white 
Britannic Dives continuing 
to enjoy the good things 
that he has not, can it be 
doubted that his leaders, 
the Nassers, Lumumbas 
and Bandas of the future, 
will suggest that he should 
help himself to what mor- 
ally should be his. Nuclear 
weapons or no nuclear- 
weapons, it is an uncom- 
fortable thought. And 
what, pray, with our high 
social conscience and de- 
testation of force, even for 
legitimate self-defence, is 
going to be our attitude 
then? I wonder, for in- 
stance, what line that good 
man, Mr. Cousins, would 
take in this awkward pre- 
dicament, this irreconcil- 
able clash of loyalties, be- 
tween the right of the 
British artisan to an un- 
touchable and, indeed, 
steadily-rising standard of 
living, and the unanswer- 
able demand of hungry and 
angry multitudes out- 
numbering him to a fair, 
or even more than fair, 





Among the new Senators share of that standard 


Liberal U.S. politicians of living. I am not sure 
that even the intellect of 
Earl Russell could find 
a way out of that dilemma ? 

Perhaps, however, there is an answer. Perhaps, 
too, it is one that must be answered now and not 
when it has become—as it will by then have 
become—too late. Is it not that we in this country 
should launch a great national crusade to work 
and produce, not merely to maintain our own 
standards of living, but to raise those of our 
poorer brethren all the world over. Above all, to 
stop thinking merely in 1gth-century terms of 
balancing national imports and exports, or rather 
failing to balance them, and, in a world in which 
countless millions are hungry, to give up trying to 
limit what our farmers and those of other European 
and American countries can produce in food and to 
aim at the maximum possible production of wealth, 
particularly edible wealth, as a prime human duty 
until every man and woman on earth has enough 
toeat. For if once the wealth can be produced—and 
by man’s consistent and continuing labour and 
intelligence it probably can be—the problem of its 
distribution will become a comparatively minor one. 


* The Daily Telegraph, January 3, 1961. Letter by 
Cyril Osborne, M,P, 
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THE EXPLOSION OF STORED-UP GRIEVANCES: 
SHEER HOOLIGANISM IN BELGIUM. 


(Left.) 

URGED TO VIOLENCE 
BY THE MILITANT 
SOCIALIST ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, M. ANDRE 
RENARD: WALLOON 
RIOTERS BENT ON 


ER AI, DESTRUCTION IN 


a yh a = LIEGE 
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(Right.) 

IN THE WAKE OF 
ANGER: TWO UP- 
TURNED POLICE VANS 
AND A SMASHED 
ROAD SIGN AFTER A 


2 oP fae ee _ DEMONSTRATION IN 
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ton Eyskens and his Catholic- 
Liberal coalition Government, 
would have triggered-off such 
an outburst of apparently 
wanton destruction. The 
recent violent demonstrations 
in Brussels (illustrated in last 
week’s issue), and more recently 
in Liége, have understandably 
caused widespread astonish- 
ment and dismay. Naturally, 
the sudden loss of revenue 
from the Congo has been the 
immediate cause of the emer- 
gency, and has forced the 
Government to take stern 
measures to rescue the 
country’s economy. But 
other, deeper, factors play 
their part. For instance, the 
long-standing mutual distrust 
between the Flemish-speaking 
north and French-speaking 
south has found substance in 
the situation and flared up 
once again. This language 
problem creates numerous 
difficulties. For example, no 
census has been taken since 
1946-48, since when there 


have been [Continued below A —, 
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Right.) 

THE PLEASURE OF WANTON DES- 

TRUCTION: A PARTY OF YOUTHS IN 

ACTION AGAINST THE TEMPTING 

GLASS WINDOWS OF THE LIEGE — 

STATION RESTAURANT. va 
Continued. | 
widespread 
changes in the 
population. Yet 
until a new cen- 
sus, the official 
language, taught 
in all schools in a 
specific region, re- 
mains what it was 
twelve years ago. 
It is significant, 
then, thatthis 
violence was 
whipped up by a 
Socialist leader 
who called for 
separatism of 
Walloon Belgium 
from Flemish. 


(Left.) 

A VICTIM OF POLITICS 
A BUS! A STRIKER 

IN BRUSSELS MAKING 

HIS POLITICAL 

OPINIONS FELT DUR- 

ING THE RECENT 

DISTURBANCES. 


(Right.) 

AGAIN USING PAVING- 
STONES TO SOME AD- 
VANTAGE: CITIZENS 
OF BRUSSELS TAKING 
IT OUT ON THE PUB- 
LIC TRANSPORT SYS- 
TEM ON JANUARY 4 








48 
RMERLY one of the more obscure 


of world problems, Laos stands A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE NEW SIGNIFICANCE OF LAOS. 


in the foreground now. Its importance 
may still be somewhat exaggerated; 
but, if it never looked like leading us 
into a major calamity, it was, none the 
less, likely to create a serious nuisance. 
If so, much of the blame would have 
fallen upon our own past errors and 
particularly the divergence of British and American 
opinion. The crisis of the New Year was accom- 
panied and aggravated by widespread doubt 
whether the two Powers would act in concert or 
double their difficulties by following different 
courses. It is only fair to add that prospects are 
now far better. This time the problem is subtler 
than the stock set-up of freedom versus Communism. 


In 1957 left and right, as then constituted, 
came to what appeared to be genuine agreement, 
but it did not prove_to be 
more than the briefest 
truce. An election 
immediately afterwards 
secured for the left 
thirteen out of twenty-one 
contested seats; then the 
parliamentary system dis- 
appeared when the 
victors expelled and 
banned the Opposition. 
The one more favourable 
feature was the pledge of 
Prince Boun Oum, Prime 
Minister of Laos, that all 
signatories to a conven- 
tion signed at Geneva in 
1954 were prepared to 
reconvene the Armistice 
Supervisory Convention 
which had brought earlier 
hostilities to an end. 


Again hopes were 
dashed. The more accom- 
modating aspect of the 
left-wing was followed 
by a speeding up of bitter 
pressure. Now, at last, 
world opinion in general 
moved towards unity 
with the British and 
American planners, and 
both took a better- 
balanced survey of the 
future, whereby a sound 
policy was fortified. 
Democracy and its rulers 
began to realise in com- 
mon that if the latter 
were to retort to Com- 
munist pressure and 
supply of arms to Laos 
by rash counter- 
measures, such as the 
easy-on-the-surface 
remedy of an unlimited 
arms race, the conse- 
quences would be disas- 
trous. This was promis- 
ing, all the more so 
because opinion had at 
the start been bewildered 
when American and 
British spokesmen had 
given conflicting inter- 
pretations of reports of 
184 ‘‘ parachute sorties ”’ 
to Laos of Russian-built 
aircraft. 


Compromise takes two, 
and genuine compromise 
implies no weakness on 
either side. So far it 
seems to have been 
achieved between the State Department and the 
Foreign Office, thus bettering the chances of what 
I will venture to describe as a three-sided com- 
promise—Laos and the two great Western Powers. 
The purely military conflict in Laos itself has been 
a sensation, but the fighting has been on a trifling 
scale. The effort of the victors has barely exceeded 
that of the vanquished, and in terms of casualties 
neither side has displayed any notable resolution. 
The régime which has been expelled has not lost 
its influence. So far, so good, but three-sided 
compromise will not now suffice unless Russia can 
be induced to refrain from banning it conclusively. 
Russia has so far had little to say. 


In Asian politics the reactions on Thailand 
are of considerable importance. The Thais 
are undergoing intense anxiety about recent 
events. For them it is vital that there should 
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be no further penetration of their spiritual or 
military frontiers and defences, now endangered 
by the prospect of a Communist Laos, but to 
a far worse extent by the effects which this is 
certain to bring about—which are, indeed, being 
experienced already—on their long eastern frontier 
with Viet Nam. It is not too much to say that 
the men who stand in the shadows behind the 
crisis in Laos have been more eager to subject 
Thailand to Communism than concerned with 
the future of Laos. 
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LAOTIAN KING AND PRIME MINISTER IN VIENTIANE: PRINCE BOUN OUM (LEFT), THE PRIME MINISTER, WHO WELCOMED 
KING TIAO SAVANG VATTHANA (RIGHT) ON HIS ARRIVAL FROM LUANG PRABANG, THE ROYAL CAPITAL. 

With the Great Powers concerning themselves deeply over the situation in Laos, and with the rivalry between the left- 

and right-wing factions in the country itself being fanned into a full-scale military struggle centring round the town of 

Xieng Khouang, it becomes harder to decipher what really are the dominant forces at play in Laos. On an international 

plane much interest has been focused on whether Great Britain's proposal 

reconvened would be accepted. Consisting of Canada, Poland and India, the Commission was adjourned in 1958. 


British domestic politics have reacted admir- 
ably. Mr. Gaitskell has shown himself at his coolest 
and most statesmanlike best. News and comment 
on his interview with Lord Home have been less 
bald and guarded than usual and as objective and 
illuminating as is possible in a situation so obscure. 
We should not, however, indulge in excessive pride 
on this account. We are in one respect more 
lightly tested than the United States, which is 
almost in double harness, one horse representing 
the President on his way out while the other is 
about to pull up in front of the White House. 
Americans often deny that foreign policy is 
influenced either by a Presidential election or by 
its aftermath, but most outside observers disagree. 
I am no more than an outside observer. 


Until a few years ago the greatest experts on 
Laos in Europe were the French, and as regards 





that the Three-Power Control Commission be 
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its foundations they are so still. They 
were, however, for some time inclined 
to avert their eyes from a region tied 
up with their brilliant achievement in 
conceiving and building French Indo- 
China, the victories and hardships in 
country of extreme difficulty gained 
by tireless and frugal armies, the 
glories of leaders of the stamp of 
Galliéni and Lyautey, all ending so tragically and 
amidst so much moral weakness and apathy after 
the death of another paladin, de Lattre de Tassigny. 
They cherish the friendliest feelings for the left- 
wing Government of Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
which is still recognised as the Government of 
Laos by Russia and China. The report that 
Prince Boun Oum had agreed to recall the Armistice 
Supervisory Commission only if this “ neutralist "’ 
were excluded from any future Government, 
has now been belied by the latest Laotian 
Note addressed to the 
ey British Foreign Office. 
OP » The assent of Laos 
was without conditions. 
An odd situation 
indeed ! 


In Bangkok the Secre- 
tary-General stated that 
the SEATO Council had 
been deeply concerned by 
reports of growing sup- 
plies of war material to 
the Communist rebels in 
Laos. The Council, he 
said, was convinced that 
if intervention of this 
kind continued the result 
must be a civil war such 


as would imperil the 
security of neighbouring 
countries. This looked 


moderate, but one sen- 
tence coming later rang a 
little harshly to my ear. 
SEATO was determined 
to solve the problem of 
Laos by peaceful means, 
but was at the same time 
ready to fulfil its treaty 
obligations. Rightly or 
wrongly, it seems to my 
puzzled brain that the 
treaty obligations might 
all too easily be inter- 
preted as enjoining 
action which in the cir- 
cumstances of to-day 
would be precipitate and 
risky. In Vientiane the 
Laotian Defence Minister, 
General Phoumi Nosa- 
van, announcing in the 
Assembly that the 
Government must appeal 
“for outside help if in- 
vasion continued,’ re- 
fused to say whether such 
an appeal would include 
SEATO. 


Mr. Dennis Healey, 
who leads for the Labour 
Opposition on foreign 
affairs, is said to have 
made a point familiar 
enough to Lord Home 
before the interviews took 
place but very much less 
so to the general public 
and therefore worthy of 
examination. It is the 
difficulty of distinguish- 
ing without prejudice or 
self-interest between 
functions of a de facto authority and a Govern- 
ment, even a “ provisional '’ Government. The 
Vientiane administration, Mr. Healey said, was 
accepted by Labour as the de facto authority, but 
he stressed Labour’s contention that to accord it 
any juridical recognition would be folly. Under 
the terms of the SEATO Treaty, to which I have 
just referred, any treaty intervention in Laos 
must be invited or accorded the consent of “ the 
Government of Laos.” I spoke of possible 
misinterpretation of the Treaty. Were “ the 
Government of Laos" given juridical recognition 
it would gain the right to invite aid for Laos 
as a whole without recognition of the fact that 
its foes had any rights at all. It would be 
simultaneously judge, umpire, and combatants, 
& Situation not merely unjust and ludicrous 
but one giving the Communist Powers the best 
possible case. 
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(Left.) 

PRINCE BOUN OUM, 
WHOSE GOVERNMENT 
OF LAOS RECEIVED A 
UNANIMOUS VOTE OF 
CONFIDENCE IN THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
IN VIENTIANE ON 
JANUARY 4. HE HAS 
AGREED TO THE RE- 
CONVENING OF THE 
SUPERVISORY COM- 
MISSION WITHOUT 

CONDITIONS. 


(Right.) 4 


GOVERNMENT TROOPS 
PATROLLING THE 
STREETS OF VIENTI- 
ANE IN AN ARMOURED 
CAR. THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF PRINCE 
BOUN OUM ANNOUNCED 
THE LAUNCHING OF 
A BIG OPERATION TO 
RECAPTURE THE 
TOWN AND PROVINCE 
OF XIEN KHOUANG, 
WHICH WAS HELD 
BY THE LEFT-WING 
REBEL FORCES. 
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LAOS. PRINCE BOUN | 
OUM’S GOVERN- 

MENT: THE CENTRE |} 

OF A MAJOR CRISIS. } 


HE situation in Laos | 
has been the cause 
of intense international | 
diplomacy. The United | 
States’ attitude seems to | 
have swung away from | ; 
military intervention , ; 
towards the British } Sat i ’ , ce . s ae 
Government’s desire y, : . =a? , : J 
for a political solution. | 
It is hoped that the } 
International Control } 
Commission which was 
set up by the 1954 
Geneva Agreement and 
composed of representa- 
tives of India, Canada } 
and Poland might be re- } 
convened. The Com- 
mission finished its work 
in 1958. Prince Boun 


Oum, Prime Minister of } 
the de facto Govern- 
ment would at first }, scone KING SAVANG VATTHANA OF LAOS AND THE QUEEN AT 


only agree to the Com- | , vew of THE UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT CARRIER LEXINGTON WHICH, WITH ANOTHER A TEMPLE IN VIENTIANE ON DECEMBER 31 FOR A 
mis on [Continued below. | CARRIER, BENNINGTON, IS PATROLLING THE SOUTH CHINA SEAS. COMMEMORATION OF THOSE RECENTLY KILLED. 


{ A TRUCK LADEN HIGH WITH THE BELONGINGS OF REFUGEES FLEEING FROM THE ADMINISTRA- } SALUTED BY SOLDIERS OF THE LAOTIAN ARMY AS HE ARRIVED TO TAKE THE OATH OF OFFICE 
TIVE CAPITAL OF LAOS, VIENTIANE. (Photograph by Radio.) } ON JANUARY 6: PRINCE BOUN OUM IN VIENTIANE. 


his predecessor, is not included in the Government and that all the signatories who flew back to the Royal capital, Luang Prabang, on January 8. Meanwhile, 
of the 1954 Agreement agree to the reconvention. Both Russia and India Government troops pressed on trying to regain Xien Khouang. The U.S. 
| still recognise the Government of Prince Souvanna Phouma, whom the rebels State Department has issued a paper defending the United States policy in 
} have invited to return } from hie somal in _Combete. The inauguration Laos and the granting of aid. 


Continued. | returning on the two conditions that Prince Souvanna Phouma, of Prince Boun Oum’s Sevmnmenti in , Wentinne was snosiied over by the » King, = 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. EFFECTIVE AGAINST TANKS: THE US. | CASABLANCA. THE SCENE AT THE OPENING 
ARMY'S NEW ANTI-TANK ROCKET GRENADE, THE XM-72. } OF THE FOUR-DAY CONFERENCE OF AFRICAN 
- RIE STATES. ATTENDING 
WERE PRESIDENTS 
NASSER AND 
NKRUMAH. 
The African leaders’ 
conference, in a final 
resolution on Jan. 6, 
declared its ‘‘ determi- 
nation to support by 
all means the Algerian 
people.” On his 
return from the Afri- 
can “‘ summit,”’ Presi- 
dent Nkrumah said 
positive decisions had 
been taken on Congo. 


eT 





(Right.) 
WICHITA, KAN- 
SAS. TEST MODELS 
OF THE NEW AMERI- 
CAN “ SKYBOLT ” BAL- 
LISTIC MISSILES 
SHOWN ON A BOEING- 
52 WING “ MOCK-UP.” 
The ‘‘ Skybolt ’’ mis- 
siles will be carried 
on bombers such as 
the B-52H, and will 
have a range of 1000 
miles. Britain and 
the United States had 
agreed in June 1960 
to share in its develop- 
ment. Due to be 
operational in 1964, 
munetipetanantiin shinaiemnieinne placin = venue meanie - § the “Skybolt” will 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE U.S. ARMY’S ANTI-TANK ROCKET GRENADE, THE XM-72, WHICH IS } be su pplied to 
} Britain’s V-bombers. 


FIRED FROM ITS OWN DISPOSABLE PACKING CONTAINER 
aaa s eey senieemiiadia iaaieaniteniiiemnilinan WO 


HONOLULU. A BRITISH LINER RUN AGROUND: THE 30,000-TON ARCADIA LISTING TO STARBOARD RAPALLO, ITALY. ALMOST ON THE PROMENADE: LOCARNO, A 4897-TON PANA- 

AFTER STRIKING A REEF IN THE HARBOUR ENTRANCE } MANIAN SHIP, CAUGHT IN A VIOLENT GALE AND RUN AGROUND AT A FAMOUS RESORT 

The P. & O. liner Arcadia was aground for two hours on a coral reef at the entrance to Honolulu } During the first week of 1961 violent gales had been buffeting the western coast of 

Harbour. She was freed by a fleet of tugs. The liner was en route for Sydney with 1182 passengers | Italy. This Panamanian ship nearly burst onto the promenade. It was expected that 
who stayed on board during the rescue operations. ; it would take several days to refioat the vessel. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA. THE IMPRINT OF PRE- VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. A HEREFORD FAR FROM 
HISTORY: THE MARK OF AN ORNITHISCHIAN DINOSAUR—THE HOME: A STURDY YOUNG BULL, MITT A, WITH HIS OWNER, 
MIDDLE CLAW 17 INS. FROM TIP TO BASE—IN A SANDSTONE MR. JIM ALLEN, A STUD FARMER WHO FOURTEEN YEARS 
LAYER IN THE PEACE RIVER CANYON, WHICH WAS FOUND AGO BOUGHT A PRIZE HEREFORD IN ENGLAND, FROM 
DURING EXPLORATION WORK FOR THE SITE FOR A DAM. IT WHICH HE HAS BUILT UP A HERD OF SEVERAL HUNDRED 
LIES IN AN ALMOST INACCESSIBLE PLACE. HEREFORDS—UNIQUE IN AUSTRALIA. 
al: 


(Above.) 

BUENOS AIRES. THE WORLD'S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL MISS, AND GOD- 
MOTHER OF FIREMEN: MISS NORMA 
CAPPAGLI, BACK IN HER NATIVE 
CITY AFTER WINNING THE “MISS 
WORLD” TITLE IN LONDON LAST 
NOVEMBER. NAMED AS THEIR GOD- 
MOTHER BY CITY FIREMEN, SHE WAS 
GIVEN A TRIUMPHAL RIDE—ON A 

FIRE ENGINE 


(Right.) 

LIVINGSTONE, NORTHERN 
RHODESIA. THE RARELY-SEEN 
CHANNEL FOR A WORLD-FAMOUS 
TORRENT: THE GORGE ALONG 
WHICH FLOWS THE WATER FROM 
THE VICTORIA FALLS. USUALLY ONE 
OF THE MOST TURBULENT PLACES IN 
THE WORLD, THIS GORGE IS NOR- 
MALLY OBSCURED BY SPRAY. IT WAS 

THE DRY SEASON 


(Below.) 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. DEVASTATING 
WEAPONS REDUCED TO THE SIZE OF 
PLAYTHINGS: PART OF A RECENT 
EXHIBITION CONDUCTED BY THE 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE. 
This model is of a missile train 
which was on view at the develop- 
ment engineering inspection review 
at Seattle. In real life the covers 
open only seconds before launching. 
In the background are buildings 
where the rockets are transferred 
from road to rail carriers. 
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CASABLANCA, MOROCCO. TAKING THE TRADITIONAL REFRESHMENT OF DATES AND A CUP 
OF MILK: PRESIDENT NASSER (CENTRE LEFT) WITH KING MOHAMMED OF MOROCCO (RIGHT). 
The Casablanca Conference to discuss African problems began on January 4, and is illustrated on 
page 50. It has generally been regarded as something of a victory for President Nasser of the U.A.R.., 
since most of the resolutions passed represented his views. Over the Congo, he favours Mr. Lumumba. 
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THE, MILITARY PARADE IN HAVANA ON JANUARY 2 WITH RUSSIAN TANKS (ABOVE) TAKING PART THE U.S. ROCKET THAT SLAUGHTERED A COW ON NOVEMBER 30: ae REMAINS WITH A 
THE OCCASION WAS THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVOLUTION A PLACARD MEANING “ COW-KILLING AND COW-EATING ROCKET.” (Radio photograph.) 
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§ PART OF THE 45-SQUARE-MILE UNITED STATES NAVAL BASE AT GUANTANAMO, OF WHICH THE AMERICANS WILL RETAIN CONTROL ALTHOUGH DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS ARE BROKEN. N 
» - so aseeamerent ons ewe venenqevenes , 
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WOMEN TEACHERS ON PARADE IN HAVANA ON JANUARY 2 DURING THE MILITARY DISPLAY WHICH { DURING HIS SPEECH AFTER THE MILITARY PARADE: DR. CASTRO, THE PRIME MINISTER, 
MARKED THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF GENERAL BATISTA’S OVERTHROW. ANNOUNCING THAT THE U.S. EMBASSY STAFF WAS TO BE DRASTICALLY CUT 
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|} CUBA. WHERE A HYPOTHETICAL INVASION IS AWAITED: THE COUNTRY THAT ACCUSED THE U.S.A. OF IMMINENT AGGRESSION. 


/ Tension in Cuba reached its natural climax on January 3 when President which caused President Eisenhower to take action. The closing of the 
Eisenhower announced that the U.S.A. had broken off diplomatic relations embassy means the stopping of Cubans fleeing to the United States. They 
with that country. Previously, as the latest in a persistent line of charges have been entering Florida at the rate of 1000 a day. Meanwhile the 
against the U.S.A., the Cuban Prime Minister, Dr. Fidel Castro, demanded Security Council held a two-day debate considering the Cuban complaint of 
on January 2 that the United States Embassy staff be reduced to eleven alleged “ imminent aggression "’ by the United States. After some lively 
within 48 hours, following evidence he claimed to have acquired that a exchanges involving Dr. Raul Roa, the Cuban Foreign Minister, and anti- 
great number of the Embassy staff were spies. It was this particular move Castro demonstrators, it was decided that no action would be taken. 
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AND THE SAME SCENE 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. AT THE END 
Britain’s great new luxury liner, the 42,500-ton P & O/ Orient liner 
Oriana recently completed a very successful maiden voyage. Sir Colin 
Anderson, director of the line, was reported to have said: ‘‘ I am terribly 
pleased with her."” The ship encountered rough weather in the notorious 
Bay of Biscay but behaved admirably-in the opinion of captain, crew 
and passengers. When she sailed into Sydney Harbour, Uriana was given 
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BUT TRANSFORMED BY NIGHT AND A HUNDRED GLITTERING LIGHTS 


OF A SUCCESSFUL MAIDEN VOYAGE: 
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ORIANA SAILED FROM SOUTHAMPTON ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE ON DECEMBER 3 


ORIANA BERTHED IN SYDNEY HARBOUR. 
a great welcome by launches, yachts, and ferryboats with their sirens 
Oriana was the first ship to berth at the new Circular Quay West shipping 


terminal. On the Australian route she carries about 2200 passengers 
She will also serve the Pacific route. A feature of the liner are the sideways 
manceuvring units, which were designed and built by the builders of 


Oriana Vickers-Armstrongs. Oriana cost about £14 million. 
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ATHENS. MEMBERS OF THE GREEK AND RUMANIAN ROYAL FAMILIES LEAVING THE } JERUSALEM, ISRAEL. MR. BEN-GURION (CENTRE) AT THE CHANGE OF CHIEF OF STAFF 

CATHEDRAL ON NEW YEAR'S DAY AFTER A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING MAJOR-GENERAL HAIM LASKOV (LEFT) HANDING OVER TO MAJOR-GENERAL ZVI TSUR 

Our photograph shows (I. to r.): the Queen Mother Helen of Rumania; the former On January 1, Major-General Zvi Tsur took over the post of Chief of Staff of the Israeli 

Queen of Rumania, Princess Anne of Bourbon; ex-King Michael of Rumania; defence forces from Major-General Haim Laskov, becoming the sixth to hold that post. 
Princess Irene of Greece and Prince Michael of Greece. , It is described as a routine change, but there has been some political speculation. 


BIRR, EIRE. BIRR CASTLE, WHERE PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY 
ARMSTRONG-JONES WERE STAYING WITH LORD AND LADY ROSSE 
Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones were staying at Birr Castle, 
Co. Offaly, the home of the Countess of Rosse, Mr. Armstrong-Jones’ mother, from 
December 31 to January 11. The castle is famous for its observatory. 
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BIRR, EIRE. AT THE CASTLE: (FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE; 
MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES; PRINCESS MARGARET; THE EARL OF ROSSE; (BACK ROW) 
LORD OXMANTOWN; LORD DE VESCI; LADY DE VESCI; AND THE HON. MARTIN PARSONS 
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' <q 
ATHENS. AFTER A CONCERT GIVEN BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, IN THE ORPHEUS MONACO. SEEING THE NEW YEAR IN ON THE COTE D’AZUR: PRINCE RAINIER AND 
THEATRE HALL: PRINCESS IRENE OF GREECE SHAKES HANDS WITH THE CONDUCTOR, MR. ANTAL PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO, WEARING PAPER HATS, DURING CELEBRATIONS OF THE 

DORATI, IN CONGRATULATION. AT THE EXTREME LEFT IS PRINCESS SOPHIA OF GREECE END OF 1960 AND THE BIRTK OF 1961 
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“ LADY LYTTON’S COURT DIARY.” Edited By MARY LUTYENS.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE, 


gb court moved from Kew to Windsor, and 

from Windsor back to Kew One dull 
colonel went out of waiting, and another dull 
colonel came into waiting’; so, it may be 
remembered, Macaulay described the servitude 
of Frances Burney in the household of King 
George II1 and Queen Charlotte, and he poured 
scorn upon those who thought “ that the exquisite 
felicity enjoyed by Royal persons was not confined 
to themselves, but was communicated by some 
mysterious efflux or reflection to all who were 
suffered to stand at their toilettes, or to bear their 
trains The Countess of Lytton was no Frances 
Burney, and she was not driven into the Royal 
service by an imperious and snobbish father, for 
she entered it, as her granddaughter frankly 
avows, for the sake of the £300 a year which went 
with the job, and which enabled her to keep 
her son, Neville, on at Eton Otherwise, her 
life at court bears a marked resemblance to 
that of the author of ‘‘ Evelina 


It is true that she has many references 
to the kindness of her employers, but, to 
quote Macaulay again, “ their kindness was 
the kindness of persons raised high above the 
mass of mankind, accustomed to be addressed 
with profound deference, accustomed to see 
all who approach them mortified by their 
coldness and elated by their smiles.’’ To be 
fair, Queen Victoria was a _ considerable 
improvement on her grandmother, Queen 
Charlotte, and neither at Balmoral, nor at 
Osborne, nor at Windsor was there anybody 
so odious as Mme. Schwellenberg, but the 
round described by Frances Burney was 
fundamentally the same as that described 
by Lady Lytton. She was clearly of coarser 
fibre than Miss Burney, and she was only 
on duty for certain periods at a time: the 
widow of one who had been a somewhat 
unsuccessful Viceroy of India and a some- 
what insignificant Ambassador to France, 
she reveals herself in these pages as an 
essentially dull woman, and the book is 
only rendered readable 
by the excellence of 
Miss Lutyens’ editorship, 
which could not have 
been better done. Her 
notes are always to 
the point, and she 
supplements most admir- 
ably her grandmother's 
jejune narrative. 


The dominating figure 
is naturally the Queen, one 
of the most consummate 
actresses who ever sat upon 
a throne, for she created the 
part of “ The Widow of 
Windsor’ for herself. She 
had not always been as 
venerated by her subjects 
as was the case when Lady 
[Lytton entered her service, 
for not even Sir Winston 
Churchill has experienced 
such vicissitudes in the 
matter of popularity. By 
1895, however, she had 
lived down all criticism, 
although- she had drawn 
herself further away from 
her subjects than had any 
of her predecessors; she 
had become a legend as 
much as a Sovereign. Of 
course she was a very different woman when she 
succeeded her uncle from what she was in the last 
years of her life, for as a young girl there was more 
than a dash of her cousin, Princess Charlotte, in her 
composition. This change was due to the Prince 
Consort, whose influence was still all-pervasive in 
1895, thirty-four years after his death. 


FOUR GENERATIONS : 


Che ladies surrounding Queen Victoria had been in 
semi-mourning since the death of the Prince Consort 
in 1861 Until the end of 1862 the Ladies and Gentle- 
men were directed to wear mourning on all social 
occasions, but after 1864 the Queen directed that 
although she herseif would wear deep black for 
the rest of her life, and the lady-in-waiting should 
same, the rest when in waiting might 
vear grey white. The Queen later 
elaxed this rule for herself to the extent of wearing 


weal the 
violet, lilac ofr 





THE 


a white cap, and it was slightly relaxed for the 
lady-in-waiting also 


Only on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
did the Queen, under pressure from the Princess of 
Wales, go out of black. 


She would appear to have been wholly devoid 
of any intellectual interests, at any rate on the 
evidence contained in this volume. On one 
occasion Lady Lytton mustered up sufficient 
courage to ask her Royal mistress the name of her 
favourite poet, and was rewarded with the name of 
Sir Walter Scott, whereupon she noted senten- 
tiously ‘“‘in her youth the excitement over his 
writing must have been great so one can under- 
stand it, for it is the favourite poet of our youth 
we always remember.’’ Not that Scott received 


unmixed approbation, for we are told that the 
Queen considered him 


sometimes coarse.’ Of 





QUEEN VICTORIA WITH THE MUNSHI, HER INDIAN SERVANT, WHO AROUSED 
SO MUCH RESENTMENT AMONG THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


QUEEN, THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, THE DUKE OF YORK AND PRINCE EDWARD 
PHOTOGRAPHED TOGETHER IN A GROUP. 


the many first-class authors who were writing in 
the ‘nineties, and who were the glories of the 
Victorian Era, there is no word. That is the 
difference between Victoria and Louis XIV: both 
gave their name to an epoch in their country’s 
history, but whereas the French King was 
associated personally with every aspect of the 
national life, by the English Queen much of it 
was quite unnoticed. Lady Lytton  under- 
standably complains of the boredom of the long 
evenings when she was in waiting, but it never 
seems to have occurred to anybody to while away 
the time by reading a book. 


On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that Lady Lytton did not know much of what 
was going on around her. In political matters 





THE QUEEN WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE TSAR 
AND TSARINA AND THE GRAND-DUCHESS OLGA: AN 
ILLUSTRATION FROM LADY LYTTON’S COURT DIARY. 
The illustrations from the book “ Lady Lytton’s Court Diary“ are reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, Rupert Hart-Davis Ltd. 


the Queen was 

shrewd enough 
to the end, and 
wherever she 
was in residence 
there was much 
coming and 
going of Kings, 
Princes, and 
statesmen, but 
the court 
officials, possibly 
wisely, were 
never told any- 
thing. ‘‘ It was 
very nice talking 
with her Majesty 
alone,” Lady 
Lytton would note, but it was clearly never 
anything of the least importance or she 
would have jotted that down, too. Indeed, 
serious conversation even in the Royal 
absence seems to have been discouraged, for 
under date of February 8, 1898, she writes 
that Harriet Phipps said ‘‘ the Queen did not 
wish us to talk politics as the times were too 
anxious.’ It was a happy thought of Miss 
Lutyens to quote the Tsar’s account of his 
experiences at Balmoral, and it is little wonder 
that at least one of Lady Lytton’s daughters 
was a republican, while another became a 
militant suffragette. 





THE EDITOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MISS MARY LUTYENS. 
Miss Mary Lutyens, who is a grand- 
daughter of Lady Lytton, whose 
diaries she has edited, was educated at 
Queen’s College, London, until the 
age of fifteen when she went to India 
and to Sydney, an experience she has 
described in her book ‘‘ To Be Young.” 
She has published fourteen novels. 
Now fifty-two, she has been twice 
married and has one daughter and 
one granddaughter. She is seen 
here with her granddaughter. 


Even the ordinary amenities of the day 
would appear to have been somewhat deficient, 
at any rate at Balmoral, where we are informed 
that “ four laundry maids have to sleep in one 
bed in a tiny room,"’ and discomfort of this 
nature may have been the cause of the “ sad 
cases of drink among the servants as it always 
distresses one to see so much of it.’’ Tips, on 
the other hand, seem to have been on a 
generous scale, for the Tsar and Tsarina dis- 
tributed {1000 for a week’s visit. Members 
of the Household were relatively not much 
better off than theservants, 
for Lady Lytton at 
Balmoral had “ a not very 
large room, and one could 
hardly move when the two 
boxes were brought in "’; a 
niece, who visited her in 
this apartment, on asking 
where her aunt wrote her 
letters, received the reply, 
“On the bed.”’ Nothing is 
said here about the accom- 
modation provided for 
guests, but Sir Algernon 
West has left it on record 
that when Gladstonestayed 
at Osborne at the com- 
mencement of his last 
Premiership theG.O.M. was 
indifferently housed in a 
room with lodging-house 
ornaments and with a Maid 
of Honour strumming on 
a piano next door. 


Light relief, except 
where provided by Miss 
Lutyens, is not the out- 
standing feature of this 
work, but Lady Lytton 
comes closest to it when she 
is dealing with the Munshi, 
the Indian John Brown of 
the Queen's declining years. 
Whether his father was a Surgeon-General in the 
Indian Army stationed at Agra, or the apothecary 
at the local gaol there, was long in dispute, but he was 
widely suspected of being a spy—in whose interest 
we are not informed—and he was as cordially 
detested by the Royal family and the attendant 
courtiers as John Brown had been. One of the 
first acts of King Edward VII on coming to the 
throne was to get rid of all his mother’s Indian 
servants and to burn the Munshi's papers 


One lays this book down with a regret that Miss 
Lutyens was not at the court of Queen Victoria 
instead of her grandmother 


°* Lady 


by Marv Lutvens 


Lytton’s Court Diary, 1895—1899."" Edited 


Illustrated, (Hart-Davis; jos.) 
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NHICH IS DRAWING THOUSANDS OF SAILING 


YACHTSMAN’S DREAM IN JANUARY: THE HARBOUR OF A VILLAGE ON THE COTE D'AZUR RECONSTRUCTED AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOAT SHOW, W 


ENTHUSIASTS TO EARLS COURT 
At the centre of the seventh Boat Sh specially shipped from Hong Kong for the Boat Show. One of the chief 
miniature harbour witl draws is Gipsy Moth Ill in which Mr. Francis Chichester won the single- 


handed There are demonstrations on angling, how to 
and how to build a boat at home in 90 minutes 


ow sponsored Dy the Daily I rpr 
a background of Céte d'Azur village adding 
desirable craft to be seen there Another attractio1 


nese iunk with fully-battened sails and a dragon carved on the hull which 


stands was 
stalgia to all the 


transatlantic race 
cook in a galley 
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‘ -¥ 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THIS YEAR’S INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW, THE LARGEST EVER GIVEN, WHICH WAS OPENED BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, WITH SOME OF THE 760 CRAFT ON EXHIBIT THERE 


eer 


On January 4, Mr. Maudling, President of the Board of Trade, opened the a 17-ton auxiliary yawl built by McGruer of Clynder, to pram dinghies and 
International Boat Show at Earls Court which was due to continue until canoes. Boats and equipment are spread over 10 acres at Earls Court, making 
January 14. The Show is now larger than ever; 480 exhibitors are showing it nearly twice the size of last year's display. Other pictures of the Show appear 
760 boats of all types and sizes ranging from the largest yacht in the Show also on the facing page and on pages 58 and 59 





THE 


FASTER 
CRUISERS AT THE BOAT SHOW. 


ILLUSTRATED 


AND FASTER: SPEEDBOATS AND 


THE WILSON-AKERBOOM FLYING SWAN MARK I, SHOWN BY GEORGE WILSON AND SONS LTD., 


AND PRICED AT £2835 (COMPLETE). 


AN AMERICAN MARC GLASS FIBRE SPEEDBOAT MADE IN THIS COUNTRY UNDER LICENCE BY 
WOODMET LTD.: THE CATAMARINE, {£495 WITHOUT ENGINE. 


Fee 5 


WINNER OF LAST YEAR’S LADY BRECKNOCK TROPHY: A SKI-BOAT (£1400), WITH A FORD ZEPHYR ENGINE 
AND RAYMOND MAYS ALUMINIUM CYLINDER-HEAD, BUILT BY SIMMONDS SPEEDBOATS. 


The boat over which Miss June Thorburn, the film actress, is seen liberally 
sprinkling champagne, was the prize in a competition organised by the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. It was an Owens Brisbane ski-boat presented 
by Midland Marine. The Catamarine shown here is an American model being 
built under licence in this country by Woodmet; capable of travelling at 
50 miles an hour, it is suitable for family cruising. Another fast vessel is 
the Simmonds speedboat which claims to be the fastest in the Show; it won 


tAGh@ Shon 
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A FOUR-FIVE-SEATER 14-FT. 6-INS. GLASS FIBRE RUNABOUT CAPABLE OF SPEEDS 
OF 34-36 M.P.H.: FENN AND WOOD'S METEOR MARK II (£665). 


THE HUNTRESS, A 23-FT. SEA-GOING SPORTS CRUISER WITH A POWERFUL PERFORMANCE, 
MADE BY FAIREY MARINE AND COSTING £3965. 


> 


CHRISTENED BY MISS JUNE THORBURN: AN OWENS BRISBANE SKI-BOAT 
(£325), PRESENTED BY MIDLAND MARINE IN A COMPETITION. 


the Lady Brecknock trophy at Chasewater, breaking the lap record at 
41.5 m.p.h. The Huntress, which is a 23-ft. sea-going sports cruiser, is one 
of the many craft exhibited this year by Fairey Marine Ltd. They are also 
showing, for the first time in public, the Huntsman, which is a 28-ft. sea-going 
cruiser. From Holland comes the Flying Swan Mark I; it is a 4}-ton, four- 
berth yacht. The Meteor Mark II, which comes from Fenn and Wood, is 
suitable for water-ski-ing or for more leisurely activities. 
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BECALMED AT EARLS COURT: YACHTS AND DINGHIES 
AT THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW. 


(Left.) 

A NEW 14-FT. SAILING 
DINGHY: THE SEA- 
FLY FROM SOUTH 
DEVON BOATBUILDERS 
WHICH, WITH TERY- 
LENE SAILS, COSTS 

£199 


(Right.) 

ONE OF THE MOST 
ELEGANT CRAFT AT 
THE BOAT SHOW: THE 
DEBUTANTE, FROM 
BLANKS BOATYARD 
LTD. COMPLETE WITH 
SAILS, IT COSTS £600. 


THE CAT-O-BEL (£198): AN INFLATABLE CATAMARAN BY BELTICO LTD. MADE FROM 
SPECIALLY-TREATED NYLON WHICH, WHEN PACKED, CAN BE CARRIED ON THE TOP OF A CAR. 


BUILT OF WOOD HOT-MOULDED UNDER PRESSURE: THE 20-FT. FOUR-BERTH SAILING 
CRUISER FULMAR MADE BY FAIREY MARINE. (£1050 WITHOUT SAILS.) 





A BLACK CAT CLASS CATAMARAN CRUISER, 27 FT. IN LENGTH, BY TWIN HULLS AND LYMINGTON 
MARINE ON EXHIBITION AT THE BOAT SHOW. IT COSTS £4400. 


EXHIBITED FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE YACHTING WORLD KEEL YACHT ZEST, 
A BUILD-HER-YOURSELF 30-FT. RACING BOAT. 


The new craft at the International Boat Show which has aroused the most 
interest is the new class sponsored by Yachting World, the 30-ft. light 
displacement keel yacht which has been designed by Mr. Jack Holt. It is 
capable of being constructed at home in plywood for less than £600. To 
have the craft built professionally would probably cost another £400. Zest, 


the prototype shown here, was given over two months’ sailing on the Solent 
before Christmas. Another new boat is the Serfly, which is a larger version 
of the Mayfly, also built by South Devon Boatbuilders. These are only a 
few of the 760 craft on show at this year’s exhibition, where to help prospec- 
tive buyers a Boating Advice Bureau has been set up during the display. 
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TO BE ENGLAND'S HIGHEST REINFORCED CONCRETE BUILDING AND ONE OF THE LOFTIE 


This new concrete and steel addition to London’s rapidly-growing number of 
lofty office blocks will eventually stand about 50 ft. higher than the Victoria 
Tower of the Houses of Parliament (to the right) at a height of 387 ft. The 
new building, which provides about 360,000 feet of office accommodation, will 
in part house the headquarters of the Vickers Groups of Companies. The 
development as a whole will comprise three main blocks, occupying a 34}-acre 





site in Millbank. Apart from the skyscraper block shown here—which is to 
have thirty-four storeys-are an eight-storey Y-shaped building, 90 ft. in 
height, and an eleven-storey residential block of 120 ft. The development, which 
is expected to be completed by the end of 1962, has a frontage of 650 ft. to 
Millbank and forms part of the Thorney Island Estate, which was bought by 
the Crown from the Marquess of Salisbury in 1799 for the erection of Millbank 
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T BUILDINGS IN EUROPE WHEN COMPLETED: THE NEW MILLBANK SKYSCRAPER, LONDON. 


Penitentiary, demolished in 1893 to make room for the Tate Gallery and the 
Military Hospital. The new development is expected to cost about £5 million, 
and is financed by the Legal and General Assurance Society. The foundations 
of the buildings rest on 500 cylinder piles, and those which support the sky- 
scraper block were sunk 90 ft. into blue London clay. The site has been 
kept as open as possible on ground level, and there are to be gardens and 


courtyards. Parking space for about 250 cars will be on ground-level and 
two upper levels served by aspiralramp. Features of the buildings are express 
passenger lifts and full air-conditioning. The architects for this great enter- 
prise are Messrs. Ronald Ward and Partners, who have been carrying out 
many large-scale developments, particularly in Croydon and Hemel Hemp- 
stead. The contractors are Messrs. Mowlem and Company. 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








| AM not sure 
whether a 
majority, or only a 
large minority, of 
gardeners have or 
want greenhouses. 
The man who wants 
to do his own propa 
gating, or to grow 
tender exotics, or 
to have flowers in the winter, obviously cannot 
do without one. I, certainly, cannot do without 
one and as our new garden has no greenhouse, | 
have been looking into the matter and discovering 
that a problem I had thought easy to solve is not. 
A great many people now know a great many 
things about the scientific construction of green- 
houses; but unfortunately they do not all know 
the same things, the specialists as usual contradict 
each other, and if one is to take advice it is first 
necessary to decide which advice to take 














There is the question of materials: 
your greenhouse can be of wood, steel, 
aluminium or concrete. I had a look 
at a concrete greenhouse and rejected 
the idea out of hand: the members 
are far too stout, so that they reduce 
the area of glass, and therefore the 
amount of light admitted. Moreover, 
they look clumsy and ugly. Metal- 
framed greenhouses have obvious ad- 
vantages: they are light and quite 
elegant in appearance, and the ratio of 
opaque to transparent material in the 
greenhouse is very low, which is good. 
But I did not find owners of metal 





CHOOSING A GREENHOUSE. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


green in colour. The units from which you con- 
struct your greenhouse are standard Dutch lights 
which are erected on a low base of concrete or 
breeze-blocks, and bolted together. The result is 
a good cheap house with a satisfactory glass-to- 
timber ratio and low maintenance costs: but it 
does seem to me more suitable for the commercial 
than the private garden. 


If | could afford it, | should not hesitate to 
opt for cedar, and I am trying to make up my 
mind whether its very low maintenance cost 
makes up for its high initial cost. Next best 
would be ordinary white wood pre-treated with 
a copper fungicide under pressure, but supplied 
in the form of glazing bars, not Dutch lights. | 
am not yet sure whether this is obtainable, but if 











greenhouses completely convinced that 
they had made a good choice. Steel 
has to be painted; aluminium, ap- 
parently, does not, which is a very 
great advantage: but both give rise to 
condensation with consequent dripping, 
than which nothing could be worse for 
plants. I am not sure that this 
problem is as serious as all that, and 
I should have been inclined, from what 
I saw of greenhouses of all shapes and 
sizes, to opt for a metal frame, but for 
one other consideration: price. This, 
as far as I am concerned, is the de- 
ciding factor, and everything else being 
comparable, metal-framed greenhouses 
are dearer than wooden ones. 





But to decide on wood is by no 
means the end of the matter. You can 
have just ordinary wood which has to 
be painted at regular and all-too- 
frequent intervals; you can have wood 
which is by its nature resistant to weather and so 
does not need to be painted: cedar and certain kinds 
of oak. Or you can have wood which is pre-treated 
to protect it against decay. The efficacy of this 
system depends upon the fact that first in the 
order of organisms which attack and break down 
vegetable carrion—and a piece of wood is part of 
the corpse of a tree—are certain fungi, and if you 
can thwart them, the others—bacteria, for 
example, which come next in the scavenging line 
are unable to make a meal off your greenhouse. 
In short, the treatment has to make the wooden 
frame fungus-proof. Both pitch and creosote will 
do this more or less, but plants greatly dislike the 
fumes from creosote, and pitch is hardly a suit- 
able material for the treatment of exposed wood. 
But it is possible to obtain timber which is pre- 
fabricated into the elements of a greenhouse 
frame and has been deeply impregnated under 
pressure with a copper fungicide. It need not be 
painted and it is a sort of not-unsightly verdigris 


better known as the Crystal Palace. 





—— — 


low-angle span on 
the north side. 


I am in a posi- 
tion tochoose either 
a span roof or a 
lean-to house. My 
own inclination is 
to the le.n-to. 
When I said this 
and I was talking from experience—to one of the 
great pundits of the horticultural world, he told 
me I was wrong. He said that a lean-to house 
gets much too hot in the summer and that this 
cancels out the advantage that it is certainly 
warmer in spring and winter. The reason for this 
is simple: the heat-loss through glass is greater 
than the heat-loss through masonry or wood. But 
my own opinion is that the object of a green- 
house is to keep plants warm, and that adequate 
ventilation and shading can take care of the 
summer excess heat problem. A good 
deal of refined nonsense is_ talked 
about greenhouse temperatures: in my 
lean-to house in Kent the summer tem- 
perature was often well over 90 degrees 
F. with all ventilators and the door 
open; I never observed any damage 
to the very wide range of plants we 
grew in that house. 

















In real hothouses, where tropical 
plants are to be grown, there is 
advantage in having the water-tanks 
in the house, for they help to maintain 
the required humidity, which is high. 
But in the amateur’s general-purpose 
house I am sure, again from experience, 
that the rainwater collection should 
be made into a tank outside the 
house. If it can be done at such a 
level that water can be gravity-fed to 
a tap in the house, so much the 
better. But a tank inside the house 
means that the humidity will be at 
a level too high for the health of 
many seedlings, certainly too high 
for your Muscat grape-vine, if you 
have one, which you should, and 
ideal for the growth of those organ- 
isms which cause the distressing 








ONE OF THE GREAT ANCESTRAL GREENHOUSES: INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS OF THE 
NEW VICTORIA REGIA HOUSE AT CHATSWORTH, DESIGNED BY JOSEPH PAXTON. 


These engravings are reproduced from The Illustrated London News of November 16, 1850, 

when they illustrated a lecture given by Mr. Paxton (at the Royal Society of Arts, just 

across the way from our present offices) on his plans for the ‘‘ Industrial Building,’ now 

The Victoria Regia house, built to accommodate shez r c Z at: 

that magnificent tropical water-lily, was 60 ft. 6 ins. by 46 ft. 9 ins., “ built to retain as hel want more than that: it 

much moisture and heat as possible, and yet to afford a strong and bright light at all 
seasons '’—still the great objective of all greenhouse builders. 


it is I am not convinced that I should be wise 
to buy a ready-made house: it might be better 
to build one myself, with the special timber. 


I do not believe that the conventional house, 
with vertical sides and a span or lean-to roof, is 
the best. Probably the very best, but ruinously 
dear, would be a house with a semi-circular ver- 
tical section, like a Nissen hut. Not only would 
the volume contained be the greatest possible for 
the surface of glass exposed, thus minimising heat 
losses; but the glass would be at right-angles to 
the rays of the sun during a much greater part of 
the day, with both heat and light gains. But 
curved glass is very dear. Next best is a house 
in which the base-to-eaves section is at 70 degrees 
to the ground, instead of being vertical; and in 
which the span from eaves to ridge is therefore 
shorter and slightly steeper. This is far more 
important on the south than on the north side of 
the house, although there is some advantage in a 


disease known as ‘“‘ damping-off.”’ 
This trouble is minimised if ventila- 
tion is adequate: many commercial 
glasshouses are made with one hinged 
light to every fourth section. I 


should be possible to open the 
whole top row of panes on both 
spans, as well as every other 
bottom pane. 


Finally, there is the question of heating: | 
think it will be worth reprinting the formula | 
gave once before on this page, but in a simplified 
form which is quite accurate enough for ordinary 
work. Work out how many square feet of glass 
are exposed to the outside air; do not trouble to 
make any allowance for the area of timber in the 
glazing bars: consider the whole area as if it were 
glass. Multiply the total by 1.4 and the result 
by the number of degrees Fahrenheit above out- 
door temperature which you want to maintain. 
Add 25 per cent. of the total for errors, draughts, 
etc. The answer will be in B.T.U.s, and the ven- 
dors of electrical, paraffin, oil and coal heating 
devices can tell you what this will mean in fuel 
consumed. For the amateur with a small house, 
it is probable that paraffin is cheapest, electricity 
controlled thermostatically dearer, but well worth 
the money. 
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WITH THE KINGAND QUEEN 
OF SIAM AT GSTAAD. 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
ENJOYING WINTER SPORTS. 





i, A 


; ave SH > ea “4 , ; : 
ABOUT TO HAVE HER FIRST SKI-ING LESSON ON JANU- GOING UP THE 4500-FT. EGGLI MOUNTAIN IN A SKI-LIFT PAST HAVING HER SKIS ADJUSTED BEFORE SHE WENT OFF TO TRY 


ARY 4: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WHO WAS STAYING SNOW-LADEN PINE TREES: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WITH QUEEN HER SKILL AT WINTER SPORTS: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA HELPED 
WITH THE KING AND QUEEN OF SIAM SIRIKIT OF SIAM BY HER EQUERRY. 


Fag 
—. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCESS CLIMBING A SLOPE AT GSTAAD. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA LANDING UP IN THE INEVITABLE POSITION OF ONE TRYING SKI-ING FOR THE FIRST TIME: 
WAS DUE’TO RETURN ON JANUARY 7 


7! r 





BEING RAISED TO HER FEET BY HER INSTRUCTOR: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AFTER ANOTHER SMILING WITH PLEASURE AFTER SHE HAD COMPLETED HER FIRST SKI-RUN AT GSTAAD: 
FALL DURING HER LESSONS PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WITH QUEEN SIRIKIT 

Princess Alexandra arrived at Gstaad in Switzerland on January 3 having winter sportsman but Princess Alexandra had never ski-ed before. She is 

driven from Geneva airport for 3} hours in a blizzard. She was staying with seen here bravely struggling through the necessary first lessons on the slopes 

the King and Queen of Siam with whom she had stayed before in Bangkok of the Eggli mountain at Gstaad. The Princess was due to stay with the King 


on returning from her visit to Australia. King Bhumibol is an accomplished and Queen of Siam until January 7, when she was to return to this country. 
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CONQUERING ALLINCCAPAC, TOCOCCAPAC AND HUANYACCAPAC: NOBLE AND VE 


LIKE A FRUIT-CAKE WITH THICK ICING RUNNING DOWN THE SIDES: ALLINCCAPAC FROM CAMP | 
DURING THE OXFORD ANDEAN EXPEDITION, 1960. 





THE FIRST ASCENT OF TOCOCCAPAC (14,600 FT ONE OF THE CHAIN OF ELEGANT PEAKS WHICH 
LIE TO THE NORTH OF ALLINCCAPAC 


Roughly half-way down the long curving chain of Andes mountains in South 
America, the range broadens out and becomes more lofty as it runs through 
Peru, Bolivia and Northern Chile. In the centre, cutting across the mountain 
border between Peru and Bolivia, lies one of the world’s highest lakes, the 
12,500-ft. Lake Titicaca, covering an area of no less than 3200 square miles 
A mountaineering expedition from Oxford last summer made their objcctive 
a chain of peaks known as the Cordillera Carabaya, lying some 100 miles to 
the north of this lake, near the little mining-town of Macusani. The expedition 


DR. R. E. KENDELL DESCENDING AFTER THE FIRST CONQUEST OF ALLINCCAPAC—THE 19,200-FT 
MOUNTAIN WHICH WAS THE EXPEDITION’S PRIME OBJECTIVE 
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MR. |. COLE IN POWDER SNOW ON THE SLENDER NORTH RIDGE OF HUANYACCAPAC (18,750 FT.) 
DEEP POWDER SNOW PROVED A SERIOUS HAZARD 


enjoyed the moral and financial backing of the Mount Everest Foundation 
and the Royal Geographical Society, and consisted of five people: Mr. K I 
Meldrum, a schoolmaster at Stowe, the leader: Mr. M. S. Binnie, an Outward 
Bound Mountain School instructor; Mr. J. Cole, a mechanical engineer; Dr 
R. E. Kendell; and Dr. N. A. J. Rogers, a lecturer at Birmingham University 
The party arrived at Macusani on July 19 with only light equipment, and then 
made their way with the aid of llamas, horses and Indian porters to a base 
camp site beneath the south face of the mountain known as Allinccapac, the 


The text is based on an article by Dr. R. E. Kendell which appeared in © The Time 
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VARIED PEAKS OF SOUTHERN PERU NEAR THE SHORES OF LAKE TITICACA. 


Ee 


THE CHIEF OBJECTIVE OF THE EXPEDITION: ALLINCCAPAC (19,200 FT.)—THE S.W. FACE FROM BASE CAMP. INSET SHOWS THE AREA AND ROUTE 


THE BEAUTY OF THE HIGH ANDES, ITS CONTRASTING PEAKS RICHLY LADEN WITH SNOW: ALLINCCAPAC 


prime objective and principal peak in the range. Describing the appearance 
of this forbidding mountain, Dr. Kendell wrote, ‘‘ It shut off the head of the 


valley like a prison wall and was equally unclimbable!"’ Soon the party had 
established Camp I rather nearer the objective, and had begun surveying it from 
different angles to try to discover a possible means of ascent. But, as Dr. 
Kendell went on, it was “‘ apparently a symmetrical oval tower, like a vast fruit 
cake, with vertical sides and a huge layer of icing on top, dripping over at the 
edges.’" Not an encouraging sight for a climber! Finally a reconnaisance 


of November 12, 1960. The map is reproduced by courtesy of ‘' The Times 











RIGHT) SEEN DURING THE FIRST ASCENT OF TOCOCCAPAC (LEFT 


revealed a chink in the armour--a couloir between the main peak and 
its sister peak, Allinccapac II, further east. The next day Camp II was 
set up nearby, at 18,000 ft., and on the following morning two members of 
the expedition triumphantly reached the summit by somewhat precarious means 
Two days afterwards the other three also achieved this feat, and the party then 
spent the next few weeks climbing what were described by Dr. Kendell as 
“the chain of beautifully sculptured peaks to the north with their 
delicately carved and fluted ridges ’’--and their evocative and romantic names. 














NHE retiring American Ambassador leaves us 
with the warmest good wishes of ev eryone 
in the British Isles; no business of mine to attempt 
to assess his influence upon great events. What is 
my business is to express the thanks of all lovers 
of painting to Mr. and Mrs. Whitney in their 
private capacity for providing us all with the 
opportunity of seeing their collection at the Tate 
Gallery—and I warn any laggards that this 
fascinating exhibition—doubly fascinating because 
it is so personal—is due to end on January 27. 
It has its own very special flavour because though 
it contains many indubitable masterpieces—the 
half-dozen Fauve paintings for example, the 
Renoir ‘‘ Moulin de la Galette,’’ an early Corot, 
the Picasso ‘‘ Boy with a Pipe,’’ the Cézanne 
“Apples and Pears ’’ and several others of the 
first rank by any standard—it also welcomes with 
affection (I think those are the right words) quite 
a number of minor works by minor people, several 
of whom are unknown, at least in this country, 
to all but a very few. How many of us could 
answer questions about Balthus among the French, 
or about Wyeth or Fosburgh or Perlin among the 
Americans ? 


There are even one or two thoroughly bad 
paintings amid all these splendours 


of a boxing scene by Bellows and ‘ Cape Cod 


Evening ’’ by Hopper; and what a comfort to see 


pictures of this sort, acquired no doubt for senti- 
mental reasons, amid greater glories ! 
collection of a man who is interested in many 
facets of life and has not gone around buying 
merely what is fashionable, nor, as Sir John 
Rothenstein notes in his introduction to the 
catalogue, has he attempted to acquire second-rate 
examples of the works of great painters—and here 
I quote—“ in order to fill gaps, a temptation to 
which so many collectors, 
both public and private, 
are dangerously subject.”’ 
There is nothing by 
Modigliani, by Soutine, 
by Chagall or by Bonnard, 
and the Rouault is by no 
means characteristic; 
there are no abstract 
paintings unless one places 
a Picasso ‘‘ Seated Man”’ 
of 1918, a cubist water- 
colour, in this category. 
Here the catalogue intro- 
duction feels it necessary 
to be mildly apologetic: 
“It is evident that Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney’s pre- 
dilection is for paintings 
that express or heighten 
normal vision of the 
phenomenal world and 
that those in which this 
is rejected or even beyond 
a certain point dis- 
torted fall outside the 
natural range of their 
sympathies.”” Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitney can rest 
assured that very 
many of us share their 
prejudices. 


However, much as I 
am tempted to linger 
over such splendid things 
as—to speak of only one— 
Renoir’s “‘ Jeune Femme 
Lisant’’—a mere scrap 
of a painting vibrating in the most magical way 
with light upon dark blue—I found myself noting 
on a second visit that there were no fewer than ten 
flower-pieces and still-lifes, so spent some happy 
moments looking at them and doing my best not 
to be distracted by the remainder of the sixty-eight 
—not even by Géricault’s portrait of a horse, 
which seems the most horse-like horse ever to 
emerge from a painter’s studio and yet with a fine 
romantic air about him, even though it is doubtful 





I am thinkirg 


This is the 


(FIG. 2.) “ FLEURS DANS UN VASE VERT,” ¢. 
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STILL-LIFES IN THE WHITNEY COLLECTION. 


that he could in sober fact have belonged to 
Napoleon, in spite of the fact that it was catalogued 
as such nearly a hundred years ago by Géricault’s 
biographer. 


I suppose the grandest of all these ten still-lifes 
is Cézanne’s careful arrangement of apples, pears, 
jug and curtain—as methodically arranged, 
by the way, as the figures in the two Zoffany, 
groups which I understand were among their 
owner’s earliest loves—and perhaps the 
most subtle, the little Chardin of more than 
a century and a half earlier—fish, eggs, 
meat, pots and pans. John Rewald, who 
was responsible for all the catalogue notes, 
quotes this from his vast acquaintance with 
everything ever said or written about 
French painting. It is by Marcel Proust 
and sticks in the mind. ‘ Chardin enters 
like a ray of light into rooms where you 
see nothing but the image of other people’s 
banality and the reflection of your own 
boredom "’; a remark which could have been 
made of similar odds and ends painted by 
Velasquez a hundred years before Chardin 
and by innumerable painters since, who 
have followed humbly along the same road ; 
among them Andrew Wyeth with his 
‘Monday Morning ’’—the window, the 
basket, the rough wall and the subtle 
graduations of light on stone and wicker 

very cool and unpretentious and old- 
fashioned, and frankly, the sort of thing 
which all the best people who bow down 
reverently before the names of Sam 
Francis and Pollock and other demi-gods, 
splashers and pattern-makers all, nowa- 
days hold up to ridicule. I see that Mr. 
Wyeth is still in his forties, so there is yet 
time for him to abandon serious painting 
of this sort and caper around with the rest 


rarely his oils. Mr. Whitney’s ‘‘ Flowers in a Green 
Vase " (Fig. 2), is a perfectly straightforward flower 
painting with no mysterious overtones of any sort, 
a reflection it seems of the happiness Redon enjoyed 
from 1910 until his death in 1916 in the country 
house with its large garden, near Paris, inherited 
by his wife. A little Fantin-Latour of three roses 





(FIG. 1.) “ PLANTE DE TOMATES DEVANT UNE FENETRE,” 1944, 


The flowers, and some of them from 
unexpected hands, are_ glorious Who 
ever heard of Eugene Boudin, that 





devotee of the Seine estuary and its wide 
skies, attempting a flower-piece ? Here are 
two which, Mr. Rewald suggests, were probably 
due to the influence of his friend Monet when they 
were staying near Honfleur in the summer of 1864, 
just as the splendid flower-piece by Bazille, that 
gifted young painter who met his death in the 
1870 war, certainly was. Most of us when we think 
of Odilon Redon probably remember his dreamlike 
drawings first, whether of persons, or flowers, more 


1910, BY ODILON REDON (1840-1916): A BEAUTIFUL AND UNCOMPLICATED 
STUDY BY AN ARTIST BETTER KNOWN FOR HIS MYSTERIOUS PAINTINGS OF THE FANTASTIC. ALSO FROM THE JOHN HAY 
(Oil on canvas; 214 by 29} ins.) who was 


BY PABLO PICASSO (BORN 1881): ONE OF SEVERAL PAINTED IN PARIS IN 
THE LAST DAYS BEFORE THE GERMANS WERE DRIVEN FROM THE 


CAPITAL. (Oil on canvas; 36} by 29 ins.) 


in a glass is one of those 
exquisite trifles easy to 
overlook in so dis- 
tinguished an assemblage 
of paintings, while a 
modern American work by 
James Fosburgh — yet 
another presumably un- 
fashionable traditionalist 
~a pot of August flowers 
standing on achair—holds 
its own amiably, if not 
forcefully, among the rest 
Mr. Fosburgh is quoted as 
saying this: ‘“‘I do not 
believe that there is any 
such thing as realism in 
art. There are only in- 
numerable visions. of 
reality that individual 
artists have set down.”’ 


This brings one neatly 
enough to the most power- 
ful individualist of them 
all—to Pablo Picasso- 
with this still-life of 
“ Tomatoes in front of a 
Window,”’ painted in Paris 
August 7, 1944, one of at 
least five painted a few 
days before the Germans 
were driven from Paris 
and which were among 
the works the artist 
showed to John Pudney 
among the 

first Englishmen to see 
him after the liberation. What an exasperating 
great man this is !—sometimes such a mounte- 
bank, sometimes so perverse, sometimes suc ha 
crashing old bore, sometimes a brilliant devil, and 
so frequently an angel of light! In a strangely 
impressive manner this sad, drooping tomato plant 
is as nostalgically pathetic as the beautiful young 
man already mentioned who was painted in 1905 
It makes a fitting climax to the other nine paintings 
I have ventured to associate with it (Fig. 1) 
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AUSTRALIA, AMERICA, 
ENGLAND, JAPAN. 


“ PORTRAIT OF MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN,” BY THE 
AUSTRALIAN, WILLIAM DOBELL: A PAINTING WHICH 
WON A {£A1500 ART CONTEST RUN BY AN AUSTRALIAN 
NEWSPAPER IN 1957. 
The name William Dobell became well known to the 
world in 1944 when a court case arose over his picture 
“Portrait of Joshua Smith,’’ brought by unsuccessful 
candidates for a prize which Dobell had won.. They 
claimed that the picture was not a portrait but a 
caricature. In his own country [Continued opposite 


“PORTRAIT OF JUANA LA LOCA,” BY JUAN DE 

FLANDES (fi. 1496-1519), WHO WORKED IN THE 

SPANISH COURT. JUANA LA LOCA WAS THE MOTHER 
OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 

A collection of twenty Old Masters of the 

15th-17th centuries has been lent to the 

University of California, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
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“PORTRAIT OF JOSHUA SMITH,” A PRIZE-WINNING PAINTING 
WHICH LED TO AN AMAZING COURT CASE. 


A MISCELLANY OF 
PAINTING AND POTTERY. 


“ PORTRAIT OF DR. EDWARD MACMAHON ": A PAINTING 
WHICH WON DOBELL THE ARCHIBALD PRIZE IN 1959. 
‘THE ARTIST STUDIED AT THE SLADE SCHOOL IN 
LONDON BEFORE WORLD WAR II. 
Continued.| William Dobell (born 1899) is now recog- 
nised as one of the most talented and independent- 
minded of Australian artists. Internationally he is 
less known than his fellow-Australian Sidney Nolan, 
yet, like Nolan, he remains largely free of prevailing 
and fashionable modern trends. 


“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY,” BY JAN GERRITZ CUYP 


(1575-1649): A PICTURE OF 


INISHING TECHNICAL SKILL 


IN THE SEDGWICK COLLECTION WHICH IS ON LOAN TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Continued.| mixed quality: the deeply sad and beautiful 
portrait of Juana la Loca is probably the finest, and a few 


later Dutch and Flemish portraits are among the less 


fornia, U.S.A., for an indefinite period. The 
property of Mr. Francis Sedgwick, a rancher, 
sculptor and collector, it is of [Continued opposite 


interesting. There is also a Jacob Ruysdael, a Backhuysen, 
two Wouvermans, a Francis Pourbus the Younger and a 
Hondecoeter landscape with birds. 


“ THE DEPOSITION,” BY GERARD DAVID (c. 1455-1532): ONE OF 
SEVERAL VERSIONS OF THIS SUBJECT BY DAVID. 





BLUE AND RUST 
BERNARD LEACH. (8 ins. high.) (Lent by the artist.) 


FLUTED VASE, 1958: SHINING TENMOKU BLACK WITH PALER 
STRIPES. (9 ins. high.) (Lent by Mrs. Janet Leach.) 


TENMOKU SQUARE VASE, 1960: A BEAUTIFUL DARK POT. 
14} ins. high.) (Lent by Mrs. Janet Leach.) 


in this art in the country. The exhibition is chiefly of recent work, but includes some 
of his early work—his Raku and porcelain ware—done in Japan before he returned to 
England in 1920, and lent by the Tokyo Folk Craft Museum. Also on view are a number 
of his brilliant drawings an¢ etchings of landscapes and of designs for pots. 


Until February 4 the Arts Council, 4 St. James’s Square, has put on an exhibition of the 
pottery of Bernard Leach, which will afterwards visit Bradford and then Newcastle. 
Bernard Leach is generally credited with being responsible for the revival in hand-made 
English pottery, and after fifty years of being a potter is still probably the leading figure 
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A GROUP of tufted duck floated on the lake 
doing nothing in particular except mind their 
own business, as tufted duck are inclined to do. A 
cormorant flew in and settled on the water, and even 
as it was doing this the duck flew off, although where 
the cormorant had settled was far enough from them 
not to have disturbed them. But they obviously 
were disturbed, either because a cormorant was an 
unusual sight to them or because they feared it, as 
a potential enemy or as a competitor. If so, they 
were reacting to it as people have often done. 









THE COMMON CORMORANT IN TYPICAL SWIMMING AND FISHING 

ATTITUDE—A FAMILIAR BIRD BY THE SEA AND IN INLAND 

WATERS, WHERE ITS GLOSSY, VIRTUALLY BLACK PLUMAGE 
IS READILY NOTICEABLE. 


E. A. Armstrong, in “‘ The Folk-lore of Birds,”’ 
tells us that ‘‘ The abnormal is often interpreted as 
foretelling catastrophe. Thus, when a cormorant 
perched on Boston Stump it was held to foreshadow 
death, and many found confirmation of their 
belief when a ship was wrecked with the loss of 
300 lives."’ Milton, in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ speaks of the 
cormorant as Satan, and in so naming it he has left 
a record of how fishermen of his day viewed the bird. 
Yet if Milton and his contemporaries thought 
so badly of their rival fisherman it is strange 
that there is so little folk-lore on the bird in this 
country. Shakespeare’s works are a fruitful source 
of mediaval folk-lore, but the only thing we find 
in these is a reference to the cormorant’s insatiable 
appetite. 

This idea of the gluttonous cormorant seems to 
have dominated the minds of our natural history 
forbears. Bingley (1805) remarks: “ they 
commit great depredations among the fish. They 
are remarkably voracious; having a most sudden 
digestion . . They are very wary, except when 
they have filled their stomach; when they become 
so stupid, that it is frequently an easy thing to take 
them in a net, or even by means of a noose thrown 
over their heads.”’ 

Later, in the same century, Waterton gave us 
a possible clue to this misguided idea about the 
bird’s voracity: 


he plunges into the deep, and after staying there a 
considerable time he is sure to bring up a fish, which he 
invariably swallows head foremost. Sometimes, half 
an hour elapses before he can manage to accommodate 
a large eel quietly in his stomach. You see him strain- 
ing violently with repeated efforts to gulp it; and when 
you fancy that the slippery mouthful is successfully 
disposed of, all of a sudden the eel retrogrades upwards 
from its dismal sepulchre, struggling violently to 
escape. The cormorant swallows it again, and up again 
it comes, and shows its tail a foot or more out of the 
destroyer’s mouth. At length, worn out with perpetual 
writhings and slidings, the eel is gulped down into the 
cormorant’s stomach for the last time, there to meet 
its dreaded and inevitable fate. This gormandising 
exhibition was witnessed here by several individuals, 
both ladies and gentlemen, on November 26, 1532, 
through an excellent eight-and-twenty-guinea telescope, 
the cormorant being at that time not more than 
a hundred yards distant from the observers. | was 
of the party 


In 1852, J. G. Woods was still holding to the 
idea: ‘‘ It is exceedingly voracious, and devours 
an almost incredible amount of fish.”’ 
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CORMORANTS: WORLD’S MOST VALUABLE BIRDS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


In any event, cormorants eat largely eels and 
fish that fishermen have no use for, and a century 
after Woods had made this statement, in 1952, 
W. H. van Dobbin looked more closely into the 
matter. He found that although a colony of the 
common cormorant in Holland ate 1,500,000 Ib. of 
food during the breeding season, this represented 
only 14 0z. per birdaday. Since a grown cormorant 
weighs 5 to 7 lb. its consumption of food per day 
reaches nothing like the proportions found in 
many other animals. Certainly, it does not 
represent ‘‘ an incredible amount.” 

Confirmation of van Dobbin’s results comes 
from South Africa, where the food of four species 
of cormorant has been investigated, more especially 
that of the Cape cormorant. This is a much smaller 
bird than the common cormorant, the average 
weight of a male being 2 Ib. 15 oz., and of the 

female 2 Ib. 7 oz., the maximum weight re 
corded being for a male, 3 Ib. 12 oz The 
average weight of food eaten each day was 

10 oz., composed of 24 per cent. sand eels, 

22 per cent. maasbankers (or horse mackerel), 

14 per cent. anchovies, 12 per cent pilchards, 

the remaining 28 per cent. being a miscellaneous 

collection of small non-commercial fishes, squid, 
cuttlefish, crustaceans, etc. 

There is nothing remarkable therefore about 

the food intake of cormorants, nor is there evi- 

dence of the ‘‘ most sudden digestion’ referred to 

by Bingley. The food is taken in two meals a day 
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of New Zealand, black and white with paler wings 
decorated with small spots 

\ll cormorants are handsome birds, especially 
when seen close to, but because when seen at a 
distance some of them appear all black this is not 
fully appreciated The common cormorant has 
been called at various times sea-raven, sea-crow 
and sea-rook on this account, but even these three 
members of the crow-family have blue or purple 
metallic sheens in their feathers when seen at 
close quarters \dded to this, many species of 
cormorants show coloured skin on the face and 
wear jaunty crests, especially in the breeding 
season The double-crested cormorant of Alaska 
and Canada has orange and yellow skin on the face 
as well as tufts of curly black and white feathers 
either side of the crown during the breeding season 

In spite of any derogatory remarks that have 
been committed to paper during the centuries, 
man has used the cormorant to his own advantage 
for a very long time [he practice of using 
cormorants for fishing has been widespread and 
must be of great antiquity We naturally think 
of the fishing cormorants of China and Japan, 
trained to catch fish for their owners Two 
methods are employed. The bird is set free in the 
water either at the end of a leash or with a collar 
around its neck so that it cannot swallow its catch 
but must bring it back to the boat, where the 
fisherman adds it to his catch 

The same practice used to be carried on in this 
country The bird then was fitted with a leather 
thong round the throat, to prevent it swallowing, 





A CORMORANT ALIGHTING ON FRENSHAM PONDS, SURREY, WHERE ITS ARRIVAL CAUSED THE TUFTED DUCK WHO HAD BEEN 
SWIMMING THERE TO FLY OFF. DR. BURTON ALSO DISCUSSES THE LEGEND OF THIS BIRD'S PHENOMENAL APPETITE 


Photographs by 


and each meal takes two hours to digest. The only 
evidence of gluttony, if thatis what it could be called, 
was in a bank cormorant, which had a conger eel 
17 ins. long occupying the whole stomach and gullet, 
the average length of a bank cormorant being 28 ins 

There are thirty species of cormorant, all much 
alike in build and differing mainly in the length 
of the wedge-shaped tail and the neck rhe 
plumage of fourteen of these is generally black, 
with little or no colour to relieve it except for a 
metallic sheen on the feathers, and among these 
is the common cormorant, Japanese cormorant, 
both of which are used for fishing, the shag, the 
Cape cormorant, and the flightless cormorant of 
the Galapagos. There are also a number of white- 
breasted cormorants, black above and white 
below. One of these is the Peruvian or Guanay 
cormorant, with its naked red face and green eye 
ring. Another is the blue-eyed cormorant of the 
subantarctic and the islands of southern South 
\merica \ustralia and New Zealand have the 
pied cormorant; and the little pied cormorant, 
the smallest member of the family, ranges from 
Malaysia to Australia and New Zealand. Probably 
the most handsome of all is the spotted cormorant 


Jane Burton 


and it was hooded until taken to the water's 
edge Later, cormorants became the sport of 
kings. James I and Charles I of England both had 
their Master of the Cormorants and the birds were 
not used so much for serious fishing as for the Royal 
diversion of watching them fish. 
The people of Greenland used to sew the tough 
skins of cormorants together into garments, and 
they used the skin round the face for making 
bladders to buoy up their small fishing darts. The 
main exploitation has, however, been of the guano. 
Large breeding colonies located on flat cliff-tops 
deposit an enormous quantity of droppings which, in 
due course, can be harvested as fertilisers. The best- 
known colonies areon the islands to the west of South 
America where for a century now the Peruvian 
Government has protected the birds and marketed 
the rich harvest of guano.” The Peruvian cormorant 
responsible has been named “ the most valuable wild 
bird in the world a far cry from Milton's Satan. 
Since 1927, especial interest has been shown in the 
guano deposits on the South African coasts. There 
the Cape cormorant has been encouraged to increase 
in numbers merely for thesake of this harvest Special 
breeding platforms having been put up to this end, 
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TIMES: THE LATE MR. DOBSON. 
Mr. Robert Montagu Dobson, who 
had been Home News Editor of 
The Times since 1953, died at his 
home in Ealing, on January 4, at 
the age of forty-six. Before joining 
The Times he worked on the 
Morning Post and the Daily 
Herald; then, in 1943, he became 
a parliamentary reporter for The 
Times, a post he held for nearly 

four years. 





TOR: THE LATE LORD TERRINGTON. 
Lord Terrington, who died in 
London, on January 7, at the age 
of seventy-three, was best known 
for his work as an industrial 
arbitrator. He was Chairman of 
the National Arbitration Tribunal 
and remained as Chairman when 
it was replaced by the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal. These two 
tribunals made nearly 3000 awards 
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TREASURER OF THE SKI CLUB: 
THE LATE MR. KENNETH SMITH. 
Mr. Kenneth Smith, who was 
Honorary Treasurer of the Ski 
Club of Great Britain, died at St. 
Moritz, on January 7, after taking 
part in a family race to mark his 
daughter’s birthday. He was fifty- 
six. He was a former President of 
the Alpine Ski Club and Vice- 
President of the Kandahar Ski 
Club. He led many ski 


A RAILWAY CHAIRMAN: THE LATE 
MR. W. A. MATHER. 

Mr. W. A. Mather, who died in 
Winnipeg, on January 2, aged 
seventy-five, had been Chairman 

of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
since 1955. He was also Chair- 
man of Canadian Pacific Airlines 
and of Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships. After studying civil 
engineering at McGill University, 
he worked as axeman and rodman 





MR. A. A. WOLMARK. 
Mr. Alfred Wolmark, who died 
on January 6, at the age of eighty- 
four, was born in Poland and 
studied at the Royal Academ 


Schools, London. is early wor 
was faithful fae a of East 
End Jews. made portrait 


drawings of Thomas Hardy, G. K. 
Chesterton, and Jerome K. Jerome. 
He designed two Diaghilev ballets. 











and few were contested. J mountaineering meets. to gain first-hand experience. He also designed stained glass. 
_ 

(Left.) ¢ 45 (Right.) ' 

TO BE COMMANDER- THE NOTED TRAVEL- 

IN-CHIEF, PORTS- LER AND WRITER: 

MOUTH: SIR ALEX- MR. WILFRID 

ANDER BINGLEY. THESIGER. 

In our issue of Decem- 


Sir Alexander Bingley 
will succeed Admiral 
Sir Manley Power in 
October. Sir Alex- 
ander commanded 
H.M.S. Eagle in 1952 
and 1953. He has 
been Commander-in- 
Chief, Mediterranean, 
since February 1959. 
He became Vice- 
Admiral in 1957 and 
in 1958 Flag Officer, 
Aircraft Carriers. He 
was Fifth Sea Lord 
in 1957. 


Lm. 





(Right.) 

TO BE COMMANDER. 
IN-CHIEF, MEDITER- 
RANEAN: VICE- 
ADMIRAL SIR D. HOL- 

LAND-MARTIN. 

Vice-Admiral Sir 
D. E. Holland-Martin, 
Flag Officer, Air 
(Home) since January 
1960, will succeed Sir 
Alexander Bingley. 
He was Flag Officer, 
Support Forces during 
the Suez crisis and 
later Deputy Chief of 
Naval Personnel 
(Officers). He became 





ber 31 we published 
some exciting photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. 
Wilfrid Thesiger in 
Ethiopia. Unfortu- 
nately, due to a mis- 
reading of Mr. 
Thesiger’s 

writing, we 
that he travelled by 
motor instead of with 
mules. It is well 
known that Mr. Thesi- 
ger never travels by 

motor. 
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SIGNING THE PACT TO PROMOTE A COMMON ECONOMIC POLICY BETWEEN THEIR 
COUNTRIES: (LEFT TO RIGHT) PRESIDENT MODIBO KEITA OF MALI, PRESIDENT 
NKRUMAH OF GHANA AND PRESIDENT SEKOU TOURE OF GUINEA. 

At the same time, on December 27, that they announced from Conakry, 
the capital of Guinea, a union of their three countries, the Presidents of 








(Left.) 
A TRADE UNION 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


TO RETIRE: SIR 
RICHARD COPPOCK. 
Sir Richard Coppock, 
who has announced 
his retirement, this 
June, at the age of 
seventy-five, was 
General Secretary of 
England's oldest 
trade union—the 
National Federation 
of Building Trades 
poe me A union 
official for fifty years, 
Sir Richard was 


Mali, Ghana and Guinea signed a pact to promote a “ ¢ 
and ‘monetary policy.” They have also agreed to have joint diplomatic 
representation. Special committees are to study methods of achieving union. 


Chairman of the 


Second Sea Lord and 
London County Coun- 


Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel in 1957. 
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RECENTLY APPOINTED: THREE LORDS JUSTICES OF APPEAL 
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A FAMOUS IRISH FILM ACTOR: THE 
LATE MR. BARRY FITZGERALD. 


Mr. Barry Fitzgerald, the stage 
and film actor, died in Dublin, on 
January 4, at the age of seventy- 
two. He made more than thirty 
films, the most famous being 
“Going My Way,"’ for which he 
received an Oscar award for the 
best suppoi ting réle of 1944. He 
started acting at the Abbey 
sae 8 aay® appeared in many 
sey plays. 
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A GREAT PHYSICIST: THE LATE 
PROFESSOR ERWIN SCHRODINGER. 
Prof Schrédinger, who has 











A. 


MR. JUSTICE PEARSON. 
Mr. Justice Pearson, who is sixty- 
one, was called to the Bar in 
1924 and took silk in 1949. He 
became a High Court Judge in 
1951. Since 1957 he has been a 
Judge of the Restrictive Practices 
Court. He was Recorder of Hythe, 
1937-51, and Junior Common Law 
Counsel to the sienonatd of Works. 
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MR. JUSTICE DAVIES. 

Mr. Justice Davies, who is fifty- 
nine, has been a High Court Judge 
since 1959. He was called to the 
Bar in 1925, and became a Q.C. 
in 1947. He was a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice, Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division, 
1952-59. He was Recorder of 
Methyr Tydfil, 1946-49. 
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MR. JUSTICE DANCKWERTS. 
Mr. Justice Danckwerts, seventy- 
two, was appointed a High Court 
Judge in 1949. Called to the Bar 
in 1913, he was Reader to the Law 
Society, 1923-41. He was Junior 
Counsel to the Treasury and Board 
of Trade in Chancery matters and 
Junior Counsel to Attorney-General 

in Charity matters. 





wae 


died in Vienna, aged seventy-four, 
was one of the greatest physicists 
of this century and is famous as 
one of the joint founders of Wave 
Mechanics—the other being Pro- 
fessor Heisenberg. Schrédinger 
put forward his theory, often de- 
scribed as ‘“‘ quantum mechanics,” 

in 1926. He won the Nobel Prize 

in 1933. 
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LANDMARKS OF FIFTY YEARS OF AVIATION: SOME FAMOUS VICKERS AIRCRAFT. 





1914: THE GUNBUS, THE FIRST AEROPLANE DESIGNED TO CARRY ARMAMENT 





1919: THE VIKING AMPHIBIAN, VICKERS’ FIRST ENTRY INTO CIVIL AVIATION. 
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TO-DAY: THE VALIANT, THE FIRST OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE’S V-BOMBERS 


On January 1 this year the Vickers Group celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its entry into the aeroplane manufacturing industry; and we show above 
some of the aircraft which may be said to form landmarks in the history of 
the company and indeed in the history of aviation. The Vickers Vimy, a bomber 
designed to bomb Berlin, was ready just when the Armistice was signed, but 
earned undying fame in peacetime as being the first aircraft to fly the Atlantic, 
with Alcock and Brown (in June 1919), and also the first to fly from England to 
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1918: THE VIMY, ON THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT, LEAVING NEWFOUNDLAND IN JUNE 1919 
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1934: THE VELLOX, DESIGNED AS A MEDIUM-CAPACITY AIRLINER FOR IMPERIAL AIRWAYS. 





TO-DAY: THE VISCOUNT, THE WORLD’S FIRST TURBOPROP AIRLINER. 
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TO-MORROW: AN IMPRESSION OF THE SUPER VC 10—EXPECTED FOR 1963 ONWARDS 


Australia, with the brothers Ross and Keith Smith (at the end of the same year). 
The other famous Vickers bomber, the Wellington, was the mainstay of Bamber 
Command in the earlier years of World War II. Since then the Valiant has 
maintained the Group’s fame for service bombers; while the Viscount, as well 
as being the first turboprop airliner, has been also probably the most successful 
and popular. Successors to the last, which are expected to maintain her high 
standards, are the Vanguard, the VC 10 and the Super VC 10. 
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; IN THE WAKE OF CONGO DISPUTES: THE STARVATION OF BALUBA REFUGEES. 
“li 
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REFUGEES FROM CONGO DISPUTES: A STARVING MOTHER-—-TOO WEAK TO SIT UP-—-AND HER PRESIDENT JOSEPH KASAVUBU INSPECTING INDONESIAN TROOPS OF THE UNITED NATIONS FORCE 
CHILD LYING BY THE WAYSIDE IN BAKWANGA, KASAI PROVINCE. AT COQUILHATVILLE. TO HIS LEFT IS COLONEL MOBUTU, COMMANDER, CONGOLESE ARMY. 


THE STATUE OF THE FAMOUS BRITISH EXPLORER SIR HENRY PRESIDENT KASAVUBU SPEAKING TO A STARVING REFUGEE 
STANLEY WHICH OVERLOOKS THE CITIES OF BRAZZAVILLE AND BALUBA BOY AT A CAMP IN BAKWANGA. THOUSANDS 
LEOPOLDVILLE, AND WHICH IS MUCH VISITED DURING WEEK-ENDS. ARE REPORTED TO HAVE DIED OF STARVATION. 


A NUN CARRYING AN EMACIATED BABY GIRL INTO THE FOMULAC 
HOSPITAL IN SOUTH KASAI. THE HOSPITAL CAN TREAT ONLY 
A FRACTION OF THE STARVING BALUBA REFUGEES 
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ALBERT KALONJI (RIGHT), RULER OF THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF SOUTH KASAI, TALKING 


AND LIFE GOES ON: PAINTINGS PUT UP FOR SALE IN LEOPOLDVILLE IN AN ATTEMPT TO ATTRACT 
THE LATTER'S VISIT TO BAKWANGA. 


SOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN CUSTOM IN THE TOWN. WITH PRESIDENT KASAVUBU DURING 


It was reported on January 8 that Russia had called for an urgent meeting of head of the Congolese Army, Colonel Mobutu. On this page the pictures of the 
the United Nations Security Council to ‘‘ examine the serious threat to peace | starving Baluba refugees speak only too well for themselves. Thousands were 
and security created as a result of the fresh acts of Belgian aggression agairist reported to have died of starvation in the famine-stricken area of South Kasai. 
the Congo and the flagrant violation of the international status of the Uniied Food was being flown in to Bakwanga, capital of the Kasai province, by 
Nations trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi.”’ Earlier it was reported that an United Nations chartered planes. Other pictures on this page give an impression 
open rift was believed to be imminent between President Kasavubu and the of peaceful existence amidst all the turmoil. 
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FROM THE SILVER COD TROPHY TO THE LAST 







a) 


OF THE FARTHINGS: NEWS {iw 









PART OF A FLEXIBLE SUBMARINE PIPELINE 
VANCOUVER ISLAND AND THE 
The £2,500,000 contract for this natural 
as pipeline has been given to British 
nsulated Callender’s Cables. It will be 
WINNER OF THE SILVER COD TROPHY FROM THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF FISH LANDED IN 1960: THE 


HULL TRAWLER PRINCE CHARLES, WHICH IS SKIPPERED BY MR. BERNARD WHARAM 
The Prince Charles trawler caught nearly 400,000 stones of fish last year selling for more than 
£152,000, a record for any trawler. On January 6 a‘box of halibut caught by the Prince Charles 

was delivered to Sandringham for the Prince of Wales. 
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IN NEED OF £30,000 FOR 
REPAIRS: THECELE- 
BRATED WALTHAM 
z A = : . ABBEY, IN ESSEX, WHICH 

BRITAIN’S FIRST CIRCULAR HOTEL: THE ARIEL, WHICH HAS BEEN BUILT ON THE BATH ROAD, ACHIEVED ITS %0TH 
NEAR LONDON AIRPORT. IT WAS TO BE OPENED BY THE MINISTER OF AVIATION, MR. PETER ANNIVERSARY LAST MAY. 
THORNEYCROFT, ON JANUARY 9. THE HOTEL, WHICH COST £900,000, CAN TAKE NEARLY 300 ONE OF ITS MAJOR BUT- 
GUESTS. THE ARCHITECT WAS MR. P. R. DIPLOCK. TRESSES IS IN URGENT 

NEED OF REPAIR. ITS 
INTERIOR IS SAID TO 
RESEMBLE THAT OF DUR- 
HAM CATHEDRAL. THE 
ABBEY STANDS ON THE 
SITE OF ONE FOUNDED 

BY HAROLD. 








Left.) 

STAMP BUYING MADE 
EASIER: A CUSTOMER 
MAKING USE OF THE 
AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
INSTALLED IN A NEW 
“SELF-SERVICE” POST 
OFFICE IN CARDIFF. THE 
MACHINES AUTOMATIC- 
ALLY ISSUE STAMPS, 
CHANGE, POSTAL ORDERS 
AND STATIONERY. THE 
ONLY OTHER SIMILAR 
MACHINE, IT WAS RE- 
PORTED, IS IN THE HOUSE 

OF COMMONS. 





FAREWELL TO A FAMOUS REGIMENT: THE COLOURS OF THE 3FD 
IN THE GUARDS MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT WELLINGTON .BARRACKS 
TALIONS. A DISMOUNTING CEREMONY TOOK 
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S AND EVENTS IN THIS COUNTRY; WITH A LOOK AT THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 





R NATURAL GAS TO BE LAID BETWEEN 

INLAND OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
fompleted in 1963 and will run for 53 
miles. It is a development of the famous 


Pluto pipeline of the last war. 
THE ROYAL NAVY SURVEY VESSEL H.M.S. OWEN IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC AGAINST THE UNINHABITED 


MARTIN VAZ ISLANDS, WHICH BELONG TO BRAZIL. A PARTY OF HER CREW AND CIVILIAN SCIENTISTS 
RECENTLY MADE THE FIRST LANDING ON THEM EVER ACHIEVED. THE ISLANDS HAD BEEN 
DESCRIBED AS “ INACCESSIBLE” IN NAVIGATIONAL MANUALS. 


“THE MOVING CHURCH” 
FLOODLIT FOR THE 
NEW YEAR: ST. MARK’S, 
BIGGIN HILL, WHICH 
WAS MOVED, BRICK BY PART OF THE NEW MILLBANK DEVELOPMENT: A VIEW—FROM THE RISING SKYSCRAPER TOWER 
SSSEH, PROM CUCEAR _OF THE SPIRAL CAR PARK RAMP UNDER CONSTRUCTION. THE THREE-TIERED CAR PARK, 
A ay oa nog my Biggin WHICH WILL HOLD ABOUT 250 CARS, IS SEEN TO THE LEFT. THERE ARE TO BE THREE MAIN 
with G.E.C. equipment. BUILDINGS. ON PAGES 60—61 WE PUBLISH A PICTURE OF THE SKYSCRAPER. 
It was designed by R. 
Gilbert Scott and was 
built from the materials 
of an old unused church 
in Peckham. All the 
moving was done by the 
Vicar and a small band 
of helpers. 


(Right.) 

NOW NO LONGER LEGAL 
TENDER: RETURNED 
FARTHINGS BEING 
WEIGHED AT THE ROYAL 
MINT. THESE LOWEST IN 
VALUE OF ENGLISH COINS 
CEASED TO BE LEGAL 
TENDER ON DECEMBER 31 
OF LAST YEAR. AFTER- 
WARDS THEY WERE TO 
BE RETURNED TO THE 

BANKS BY TRADERS. 


BATTALION, GRENADIER GUARDS, BEING PARADED TO BE LAID UP 
ON JANUARY 2. THE MEN ARE TO BE ABSORBED INTO OTHER BAT- 
PLACE AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE BEFOREHAND. 
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DOVER, LONDON, WALES AND MALAYA: 
CURRENT ITEMS CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA. 











CHIVALRY ON THE QUAYSIDE: PASSENGERS CARRYING THEIR OWN LUGGAGE AT DOVER, 
WHEN N.U.R. PORTERS WERE FORBIDDEN TO HANDLE LUGGAGE FROM “BLACK” SHIPS. 
On January 3, the 100 members of the National Union of Railwaymen working at Dover 
Docks were ordered not to handle freight, passengers’ luggage and mail arriving from 
Ostend in Belgian boats manned by “ blackleg "’ labour—in support of the Belgian strike. 
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“THE DESTROYED CITY"; THE LARGE BRONZE BY OSSIP ZADKINE WHICH DOMINATES THE 
ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK AT THE TATE GALLERY 
On January 5, an exhibition of the work of the Russian-born sculptor Ossip Zadkine, staged 
by the Arts Council, opened in the Tate Gallery, where it will remain until February 12, after 
which it will move to Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Bristol. 





WHERE IT IS HOPED TO STAGE A WELSH OPERA FESTIVAL: THE MINIATURE THEATRE BUILT + 
BY ADELINA PATTI AT CRAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE, BRECONSHIRE. 
The year 1961 sees the centenary of Adelina Patti’s début. Mr. Wyn Morris, assistant 
conductor of the Welsh National Opera Company (centre), hopes to stage in the theatre 
she built in her Welsh home, an annual opera festival on the lines of Glyndebourne. 





THE RAJAH OF PERLIS, TUNKU SYED PUTRA, READING THE ROYAL MESSAGE ON HIS INSTALLA- 


TION AS PARAMOUNT RULER OF THE MALAYAN FEDERATION, AT KUALA LUMPUR. LONDON STONE ON EXHIBITION AT THE GUILDHALL MUSEUM. THIS BAFFLING RELIC HAS BEEN 
On January 4, the Rajah of Perlis was installed at Kuala Lumpur as the third Paramount REMOVED FROM ITS USUAL SITE AT ST. SWITHUN’S, CANNONGATE, DURING DEVELOPMENT OF 
Ruler of the Malayan Federation, in succession to the Sultan of Selangor, who died on THE AREA. IT IS DESCRIBED AS INFERIOR OOLITE FROM THE DORSET-WASH BELT, 


September 1, the date fixed for his postponed installation. WHEREAS, TRADITIONALLY, IT WAS SUPPOSED TO COME FROM TROY 
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“ ALEX" IN BUCKS—FROM THE AIR: A VIEW OF THE FANTASTIC SET BUILT AT PINEWOOD, FOR THE {3,000,000 FILM, ON WHICH WORK CEASED IN OCTOBER 1960, (Photograph by Acrofilms.) 


ALEXANDRIA COMES TO BUCKINGHAMSHIRE: THE FANTASTIC AND DESOLATE “CLEOPATRA” SET. 


The budget for the Twentieth Century-Fox film ‘‘ Cleopatra,’”’ starring Miss 
Elizabeth Taylor, was as lavish as the fantastic recreation of Alexandria in 
Pinewood which we show above; and the costs—an estimated £3,000,000 

are expected to be very much increased as the result of the stoppage in work 
which began last October when Miss Taylor fell ill with a virus infection. 
The staff of 200 were given notice on November 18. Miss Taylor returned to 
London on December 23 after a holiday in Florida, convalescing after her 


illness; and it was understood that filming might begin again at the end of 
January. After some weeks at Pinewood, the unit was to go on location in 
Egypt. Meanwhile a dispute has arisen between the film company and some 
insurance companies and underwriters who have repudiated liability for the 
claim made by the film company, in respect of the loss incurred as a result 
of Miss Taylor’s illness. The dispute, it is said, hinges on Miss Taylor’s state 
of health at the time the insurance began. 
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I AM not sure how old Miss Shelagh 
Delaney is now. Juvenile prodigies 
are inclined to stay in memory—as Daisy Ashford 
does—at much the same age. Miss Delaney was 
nineteen when ‘‘A Taste of Honey,’’ at Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, first made us talk about a girl dramatist 
from Salford. Now she has written a second play, 
‘ The Lion in Love.”” It was received indifferently 
in the provinces last summer, and that seemed to 
be the end. But the English Stage 
Company has decided, for good or ill, to 
let the play appear at the Royal Court. 


It is not easy to write of it because 
one has no wish whatever to underscore 
a failure. Miss Delaney has, very clearly, 
atalent. If‘‘A Taste of Honey”’ had not 
been received with so much careless 
rapture—it was a promising work—we 
should not, I imagine, have seen another 
play by this author until her craft had 
developed more certainly. Still, to-day, 
though “ forward-looking ’’ is a popular 
bromide, it is not the thing to look 
forward too far. Soa reasonably promising 
writer is likely to be lionised at once, and 
too soon; Miss Delaney was. Her new 
play seems to me to show the lionised in 
love with the theatre, but not yet able 
to express her love with much persuasion. 


The scene is again Salford. There is 
a street market. There are sharp marital 
differences. There is a young girl (a 
character with whom Miss Delaney is 
always most at ease). The programme 
contains an AZsop fable about the Lion 
and the Forester, and a note, probably 
by Miss Delaney, which begins: 
“Most of us know what we 
want, but how many of us 
recognise it when we get it?” 
Beyond this, I find that there 
is little to add. Miss Delaney 
herself adds little. Her people 
cross and re-cross the stage in a 
restlessly shifting frieze. Guitar 
music is played intermittently. 
We appear (so I feel) to be 
looking at the notes for a piece 
that one day Miss Delaney 
will compose. I did not notice 
any special lyricism (another 
of the day’s vogue-words). 
What did worry me was the 
dramatist’s lack of resource. 


Now it would be obviously 
absurd to write off Shelagh 
Delaney because of a single 
play. We know that she has 
gifts, and it is a pity to have 
them misused. She will be 
contemplating a third play, and 
we can hope that this will not 
appear—more or less in the 
words of Richard of Gloucester 
—before its time, barely half 
made up. She is an intelli- 
gent apprentice, and she is 
young. The Youth Movement 
in the theatre can protest too 
much: it should not try Miss 
Delaney too high too soon. 


I wondered whether the pro- 

duction might have harmed the piece. It is one of 
those ostentatiously truthful productions in which 
we are always conscious of effort: carefully 
calculated, throw-away speech, a restless, twitch- 
ing naturalism that makes one think of anxious 
rehearsal. Patricia Healey manages to keep real: 
this is the character that Miss Delaney has 
enjoyed most. Howard Goorney, as a wandering 
grandfather, also keeps us with him, though his 
part is unfortunate and his smile can be wan. 


PEG (PATRICIA HEALEY), KIT (PATRICIA BURKE) AND LOLL 
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By J. C. TREWIN. 


a children’s play: one of the most engaging 
holiday narratives in recollection. The period 
is Stuart (1648), and for the sake of a story 
the Prince who is rescued from Oxford Castle 
is Prince Charles—to be Charles the Second. 
But nobody will inquire into the historical truth 
of a narrative that takes to Oxford from Paris a 
princess (disguised, like Viola—and much like 
Miss Tutin’s current Viola—as a page), an old 





FROM SHELAGH DELANEY’S NEW PLAY AT THE ROYAL COURT, “ THE LION IN LOVE”: 
THOSE ENGAGED IN A FAMILY QUARREL ARE (L. TO R.) BANNER (KENNETH COPE), 





A BARBECUE IN OXFORD CASTLE: A SCENE FROM BEVERLEY CROSS’S CHILDREN’S PLAY, “THE THREE it, he let 


CAVALIERS,” AT THE BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE. 


Those seen here are (1. to r.): Princess Elizabeth (Monica Evans), Lieutenant Christopher Vernon (Tony 
Steedman), Prince Charles (Derek Jacobi), Doctor Doyley (Arthur Pentelow), Monsieur Chollet (Bernard 
( Photograph by Lisel Haas.) 


Kilby) and Mr. Tupman (John Carlin). 


Cavalier lieutenant, and three heroes who are, 
remarkably, a drawing master, a French tutor 
from Provence, and an amiable pedant. 


Cromwellians may object to the play because 
the author is a firm and relishing Royalist; but in 
this kind of piece nobody will expect the un- 
decorative Roundheads to win. It is all fresh and 
exciting and splendidly staged (by Bernard Hepton 
in Finlay James's sets). The child close to me who 


(PETER FRASER). 
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called John Carlin a poppet had just the 
word for this twirling dancing master, 
Tupman (possibly an ancestor of Tracy), who 
has, towards the end, to distract a cluster of 
Roundhead sentries outside the Palais Royal. 
Briskly he gives his name as Oliver Cromwell 
The sergeant stares at him: 

Tupman: What are you looking at ? 

SERGEANT Tipy: Begging your pardon, sir. But you 

did say Cromwell ? Oliver Cromwell ? 

Tupman: Of course I did. 


Tipy: I don’t wish to be rude, sir. 
But you've lost a lot of weight since 
Naseby. 

Tupman: Yes. Been very busy, you know. 
Commissions. Battles. Parliaments. 
Taking away baubles. Takes it out of a 
fellow. 


Tipy: Yes, sir 


“The Three Cavaliers’ should be a 
Christmas certainty in London this year, 
though I do not expect to find it better 
played than it is now in Birmingham. 
As Sir Barry Jackson’s company presents 
it, it is an enchantment. And it contains 
a seasonable ghost. 


So to another holiday entertainment, 
“ Hooray for Daisy !’’ (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith). This is by Julian Slade and 
Dorothy Reynolds, which means that 
no one will be able to refer to it 
without mentioning ‘Salad Days.’ (I 
have done what is called for, and that 
is enough.) Maybe Miss Delaney can 
complain that “A Taste of Honey ”’ 
will persue her to the last gasp. True; 
but there is some difference between 
serious play-writing (for already 
some speak of “ Delaney ’’) 
and the composition of 
endearing diversions. ‘‘ Hooray 
for Daisy!’ was first staged 
by the Bristol Old Vic company 
at Christmas 1959. Another 
company is doing it at 
Hammersmith for the current 
holiday season. It does not 
claim to be more than a frisk, 
with Julian Slade’s tunes 
aerating the lightest of fables 
by Dorothy Reynolds. 


Flimsy, yes. But good- 
tempered, in the second half 
amusingly eccentric (there is 
a variation on the Jack-and- 
the-beanstalk theme), and 
directed by Denis Carey— 
who understands the Slade- 
Reynolds spirit—as such a 
piece should be directed. 
Surely, most playgoers know 
what to expect from the 
collaboration. In the circum- 
stances, it is superfluous for 
one or two people to savage 
a holiday charade. Possibly 
they would approve of Young 
Marcius who chased the gilded 
butterfly: ‘‘ When he caught 
it go again; and 
after it again; and over and 
over he comes, and up again; 
catcht it again; or whether 
his fall enraged him, or how 
‘twas, he did so set his teeth, and tear it: O, I 
warrant, how he mammockt it! ’’ 





When I met “ Hooray for Daisy ! ’’ you would 
not have known, from the enthusiasm in the 
house, that there had been any “‘ mammocking.”’ 
It is good for members of my profession to realise 
that they—-we—do not always bear the tablets of 
the Law direct from Sinai. Dorothy Reynolds, 
Eleanor Drew, and Robin Hunter were in 





A young dramatist who so far has done 
rather more than Miss Delaney is Beverley 
Cross. We recall the extraordinary tension 
of his drama, ‘‘ One More River.”’ Now, 
in ‘“‘ The Three Cavaliers ’’ (Birmingham 
Repertory), we find what he can do with 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





“ ONDINE " (Aldwych).—The London premiére, in English, of Jean Girau- 
doux’s play, directed by Peter Hall, with Leslie Caron, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, 
Richard Johnson, and Eric Porter. 


(January 12.) 


agreeable form, especially Miss Reynolds, 
who can always dominate a stage. 
When the night was over, I felt 
inclined to borrow from Sheridan (with 
whose work Julian Slade is not un- 
familiar) and say, “ Well done, 
Simplicity ! ”’ 
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PYROMANIAC’S DELIGHT. 
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AN INDIVIDUAL EXISTENCE. 


HAS 
then dried. The machine also fills and closes the boxes. 


A MATCH A HOLE—THE PROCESS IN WHICH EACH MATCH-STICK BRIEFLY 


Bryant and May 


factories in various parts of the world. There is always something pleasing 
about the sight of a vast number of matches—a feeling which perhaps comes 


from being forbidden to touch matches as a child and which gives this 


photograph its peculiar fascination. 


are the oldest English match-making firm and they now have forty match 


This extra- 


Bryant and May, the match manufacturers, are celebrating their centenary 
this year, having been making matches on the same spot at Bow, in the East 


End, where this photograph was taken, for the last 100 years. 
they ‘are called—on which they are dipped into the match-head solution and 


ordinary machine which looks like the ‘quills upon the fretful porpentine,”’ 
consists partly of a great chain stuck with the match-sticks—or “ splints,” as 
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HERE are some, but very few, books 
which strike the reader with all the 
Aristotelian qualities of pity and fear 
One such is Mr. Owen Chadwick's Vic 
TORIAN MINIATURE. I can hardly think 
of a worse misnomer. This is no minia- 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 








ture. It is, on the contrary, a vast 

canvas depicting the struggle of gods and Titans, 
and yet it is stylised, rather in the manner of the 
battle picture in the National Gallery by (I think) 
Paolo Uccelli. With what gentle skill Mr. Chad- 
wick deploys his irresistible force and his irre- 
movable object! Here, on the one hand, is an 
evangelical parson, obsessed with the curious 
Calvinist certainty that his own salvation has been 
secured by the accident that he has been thrown 
through a window by a bolting horse. Here, on 
the other hand, is a devout Anglican squire, with 
a respectable pedigree but a new baronetcy, 
conscientious but not dismally scrupulous. The 
tragedy lies in the fact that the former was 
appointed lord of the parsonage—though there 
was trouble about that—some time before the 
latter became lord of the manor, by purchase 

It is all true history. Mr. Andrew, the parson, 
had means of his own—if he had not, it seems to 
me that none of this high drama could have 
taken place, and that, in itself, is a sufficient 
comment on the artificiality of even the sincerest 
clash of Victorian personalities. A succession of 
misunderstandings caused him to distrust the new 
squire, Sir John Boileau, who, for his part, 
envisaged himself as the father of the parish and 
wished his parson to carry out, except in his actual 
ministration in church, the benevolent schemes 
which he chose from time to time to evolve. 

The battles between the two were stupendous, 
and sometimes macabre. Mr. Chadwick gives his 
readers a terrible chapter entitled ‘‘ The Coffins,”’ 
in which we find ancient vaults opened, a stench 
in the church, old coffins first removed to the grave- 
yard at night, and then replaced in the vault during 
an afternoon. Sometimes the squire won, and 
sometimes the parson. In the end, through the 
ladies of the family, Andrew seemed to prevail 
over Boileau, and there was some kind of recon- 
ciliation between the old antagonists. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s gentle, scholarly approach—-not unmixed, 
when occasion demands, with sharp irony—is the 
perfect medium for pointing this moral, and for 
telling the tale without undue adornment. 

Inevitably, the reader will take sides. My own 
sympathy, throughout, was with Sir John Boileau 
Mrs. Andrew, in particular, seemed to me to be 
a really nasty piece of vicious and vixenish 
mischief-making, cloaking itself behind a pseudo- 
Christianity. Andrew himself, for all his insane 
arrogance, had something of self-questioning, some- 
thing of a real endeavour to live up to the impos- 
sible, irrational—indeed, cruel—tenets of the creed 
which he professed. But there is plenty of room 
here for argument. What cannot be argued or 
disputed is that here is a really fine book, expound- 
ing in the sanest terms, based always on original 
documents, the full horrors of the unbridled 
Victorian evangelical conscience. 

Mr, Chadwick's book is one of scholarship. 
So also is THE Toms or Sr. Peter, by Dr 
Margherita Guarducci. This story could, and 
should, have been really exciting. It is the 
account, written by a leading epigraphist, of the 
recent discoveries beneath St. Peter's, Rome, 
which put it almost beyond doubt that the great 
basilica is in fact built on the tomb of the Apostle 
indeed, there are grounds for belief (though this 
has yet to be substantiated) that the discoveries 
include some of St. Peter’s bones. Why, then, is 
the book so unsatisfactory ? Partly, I think, 
because Dr. Guarducci has tried to “* popularise " 
her work, not realising that you cannot make 
any work of scholarship “ popular "’ merely by 
turning it into an epitome. Yet the lucid massing 
of evidence from the testimony of ancient authors, 
from the excavations, and, above all, from the 
inscriptions —the author’s special subject — is 
cogent. The translation, however, is really bad. 
It sticks far too closely to the original Italian, with 
a maddening failure to adapt such phrases as 
precisamente, and grammatical howlers (e.g., “ out- 
side of,"’ and “ near to’). Determined mediocrity 
in a translator can be terribly destructive. 

Remaining in Italy, but skipping several 
centuries, GHost SHIP OF THE PoLeE, by Wilbur 
Cross, should intrigue many readers. It is the 
story—-rather over-dramatised, perhaps, but none 
the less forceful for that—of General Umberto 
Nobile and his Arctic expedition in the dirigible 
Italia. It is a political story, as well as one of 
disaster in exploration. Certainly, General Nobile 
was the victim of viperous tongues—and, as the 
author implies, equally viperous silences—just at a 
time when success would have been a feather in 
the cap of the new Fascist régime in Italy, while 
failure became in itself a condemnation. There are 
lessons to be learnt here, and Mr. Cross has not 
hesitated to point them. 





All that I can recall about geese is that they 
make singularly alarming hissing noises, and that 
on one occasion they saved the Roman Capitol 
But it seems that there is a lot more to geese than 
that, and those who would care to make their 
closer acquaintance should read Lyn Irvine's 
Frecp With GreEse. It is what the publishers call 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


A GAME of chess lasting six or seven hours may 
4 actually be decided within a few minutes. 
Here is the quintessence of three games in this 
year's Hastings Premier Tournament 
Green, Black. 
































Cafferty, While. 
Cafferty'’s massed strength on the queen's file 
is the cause of his own downfall 
26. N-B1 ?? B-KB2 27.R-RS B-B2 
The rook is trapped and lost for a bishop. 
Cafferty, Black. 
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Littlewood, White. 
27.R»P!! KxR 28. Q«Pch K-BI 
White continued 29. Q « R, re-establishing equality 
of material with a winning position, Black's king 
being badly exposed. If 27. ...@QxR, of course 
28. N-—Ro6ch. 


Szabo, Black. 
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Green, White. 
or PxP 28. R-N6 P-B6! 
Green’s “‘ intermediate move " 28. R-N6 (hoping 
for 28... . Q-B1; 29. B= KRP baring Black's king) 


is foiled by another intermediate move in reply. 
As 29. R» x Och would lose a rook, he had to 
play 29. Q ke and remain a terrible passed pawn 
down. 
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“a study of the Domestic Goose,’ but this title 
gives the book a dry and quasi-scientific air which 
it certainly does not exhibit. It was Julius Cesar 
who noticed that the ancient Britons did not 
think it right to eat geese, but kept them for 
pleasure and amusement. There is a great deal 
of pleasure and amusement to be gained from 
Miss Irvine's charming book 
While one is quite accustomed to reading stage 
plays which one has never seen acted, it is less 
usual to read screen plays, and, for my part, I find 
the screen much harder to envisage than the stage 
-probably because the visual possibilities of the 
former are so much wider. But I enjoyed Four 
SCREEN PLAys oF INGMAR BERGMAN, translated 


by Lars Malmstrom and David Kushner, 


i illustrated by stills from the four films: 
i “Smiles of a Summer Night,” ‘ The 
t Seventh Seal,” ‘‘ Wild Strawberries " and 

i ‘ The Magician.” 
eae j The war ended fifteen years ago, and still 
the war novels come pouring out of the 
presses. Although I confess to a sigh of weariness 


every time I take one up, yet there are welcome excep 
tions when my attention is held and caught, as it 
was by Romain Gary's NOTHING IMPORTANT Ever 
Dies. This is a story of Polish partisans, and 
especially of a young boy who joins them and lives 
their life in the forest. The book is full of poetry 
and of the right sort of idealism, as well as of blood 
and hate. If it were not so realistic, one would 
be tempted to say that there is a touch of fairy- 
tale about the Polish forest, with its woodcutters 
and its good and bad spirits. A remarkable novel. 

In a less ambitious manner, Richard Martin 
Stern’s THE SEARCH FOR TABATHA CARR is an 
adventure story well worth reading. Tabatha, 
heiress (without her own knowledge) to a million 
and a half dollars, disappears in mysterious, cloak- 
and-dagger circumstances. She is pursued through 
Europe by a young lawyer who wants her to come 
back to America and claim her fortune. Mr. Stern 
certainly knows his Europe, and his powers of 
description are unusually good 

Last week I remember praising a short story 
called ‘‘ A Bad Streak,”’ by Brian Glanville, which 
appeared in a general collection. Here it is again, 
in another collection, this time of Mr. Glanville’s 
own work, A Bap STREAK AND OTHER STORIES. 
It is certainly no worse on a second reading, and 
I found several others almost as good. Descrip- 
tion would ruin the delicate point of these studies 
in emotion and behaviour, but buy this book and 
read, for example, ‘‘ Such an Absolute Pushover ' 
and “ The Outrage."’ The former will show you 
what it is like to have a tart for a girl-friend 
(if you are a silly sort of woman), and the latter 
how important it is not to forget that you are a Jew, 

There are novels which describe themselves, 
and Toap Ho eg, by Crichton Porteous, is a fairly 
conventional, but quite readable, novel of village 
life. The author is, I am told, known as the 
‘Thomas Hardy of Derbyshire."’ 1 wouldn't put 
it quite as high as that myself, but he tells a good 
tale, and the atmosphere is convincing enough 

I was never much of a one for the pre-Soviet 
Russian writers, and the latest batch leaves me, 
if possible, even colder, so that many readers will 
be able to find a good deal more significance than 
I found in Vladimir Dudintsev’s A New Year's 
TALE. It is a fairy-tale, or an allegory, or what- 
have-you, about two communities, one living in 
perpetual darkness and the other in perpetual light. 
There is an owl, and a bandit, and brave scientists 
at last distil the sunlight. (At least, that 's what 
I think it is all about.) 

Huge, heavy books in protective cases almost 
always mean lavishly produced photographs or 
reproductions. So it is with MOMENTS PRESERVED, 
by Irving Penn, consisting of eight short essays and 
photographs illustrating the various themes, taken 
for Vogue. The ones which made most appeal 
to me were: “ Faces of England "’ and ‘‘ The Small 
Trades."’ This is photography at its very best. 

Another “ fly-past ”’ salute, this time to JANE’s 
ALL THE WorLD’s AIRCRAFT, 1960-1961, compiled 
and edited by John W. R. Taylor, who writes: 
“There are in this edition details of an aircraft 
that will cruise for hours at three times the speed 
of sound, a nuclear power plant that points the 
way to unlimited endurances for the aeroplanes of 
the future, and space probes that will survey the 
Moon, Mars and Venus within five years."" My, my! 





BOOKS REVIEWED 


VICTORIAN MINIATURE, by Owen Chadwick 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 255.) 

THE Toms oF St. Peter, by Dr. Margherita 
Guarducci. (Harrap; 25s.) 

Guost SHIP OF THE PoLE, by Wilbur Cross 
(Heinemann; 25s.) 

FIELD WITH GEESE, by Lyn Irvine 
Hamilton ; 16s.) 

Four SCREEN PLays OF INGMAR BERGMAN, by 
Lars Malmstrom and David Kushner. (Secker 
and Warburg; 42s.) 

NoTHING IMPORTANT Ever Dirs, by Ro:aain 
Gary. (Cresset; 15s.) 

THE SEARCH FOR TABATHA Carr, by Richard 
Martin Stern. (Secker and Warburg; 15s.) 

A Bap STREAK AND OTHER Stories, by Brian 
Glanville. (Secker and Warburg ; 15s.) 

Toap Hote, by Crichton Porteous. (Robert 
Hall; 12s. 6d.) 

A New Year's TALE, by Vladimir Dudintsev. 
(Hutchinson ; 8s. 6d.) 

MOMENTS PRESERVED, by Irving Penn. (Bodley 
Head; 5 gns.) 

Jane's ALL THE WorLp’s AIRCRAFT, 1960-1961, 
compiled and edited by John W. R. Taylor 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd.; 5 gns.) 
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MEDIAZAVAL BOWL. 


Bearing unascribed marks on the rim. 
HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. ONLY ADDRESS 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone & Telegrams: WHiltehall 7140 


14th Century. 
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We 


have 
heard 
It Said... 


. that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of pintram. Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s, Od. carriage paid. 


Pintail $y -~---~ 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND 
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For a y vacation the 
Tessin rs the realisa- 
tion of all your dreams: 
mountains close to the 
shore of Mediterranean- 
coloured iakes, palms, 
cypresses and all fantastic 

ches of Riviera flora. 
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L U ( A N 0) ON LAKE LUGANO 


Mild, sunny climate for ideal vacations. Beautiful lake and mountain scenery. 
Splendour of sub-tropical flora (mimosas, glycines, camellias, magnolias). Centre 
for excursions on the three north Italian lakes, mountains and valleys, to 
St. Moritz, Milan, Venice, etc. Cosy hotels and pensions of all categories (8,500 
beds). Bathing beaches. Elegant shops. Golf, tennis, yachting, Kursaal, Gambling 
Casino Campione (roulette, chemin de fer), night clubs. 


L (0) ( A R N () ON THE BEAUTIFUL SHORES OF LAKE MAGGIORE 


Here you can really enjoy spring holidays: the climate is wonderfully sunny and mild. Palms, 
camellias, and the everlasting beauty of an enchanted land. Excellent choice of 














sports, entertai and excursions. 


A S C () N A IDEAL SOJOURN FOR ALL YEAR SEASONS 


Magnificent public beach with Lido, Golf (18 holes open all year), Garden-Golf, Tennis, Yachting-school, 
and all water sports. Comfortable hotels and pensions of all categories. Airfield with aviation-school. 
Musical Festivals (September/October). 


BRESS AGO sue roan on rae ware naccione 


with its renowned isles and the very mild climate. Wide choice of excursion. Lido, water sports, 
fishing, tennis court, mountaineering, camping. 











For information apply to Swiss Federal Railways, Trofalgar Square/Strand, or direct to Official Information 
Offices, Lugano, Locarno, Ascone or Brissago. 



























VILLARS 


CHESIERES—BRETAYE 


Altitude: 4350 to 7350 ft. 


THE SUNNY, GAY AND FASHIONABLE 
WINTERSPORTS RESORT IN FRENCH- 
SPEAKING SWITZERLAND 
Hotels to suit every taste and pocket 
SHUTTLE TRAIN services to Bretaye 


TWO CABLE RAILWAYS to Roc 
d’Orsay and Les Chaux over 7300 ft. 
12 CHAIR or SKI LIFTS 
Carrying 5000 skiers per hour 
Outdoor and indoor SKATING 
RINKS with artificial ice 

CURLING 
Excellent snow conditions, 
SPRING SKI-ING until April 


Hotels open until Easter 


EASY TO REACH 
by train : Paris—Milan line 
air : Geneva Airport 
or road : open all winter 


For attractive post- 
free hooklet, write to 
Mason Pearson Bros., 
70 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





For information apply to your travel agent or 
to the Swiss National Tourist Office, 
458, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 


ASON 


London 


As good as 
a daily massage 


The Mason Pearson brush penetrates 


massages the scalp leaving a sense 





of glowing comfort. It sweeps 
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** Which?” 


The January issue features 
a@ report on 


; TAPE RECORDERS 
: and also includes reports on 


‘ 
: wevevvs 
‘ 
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CANNED SALMON, 
an EXPOSURE METER, 
LEMON JUICE. 


** Which ?”’ 


is based on independent tests 
and surveys, and is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association, available on 
annual subscription only £1 
to:— Dept. 112 


through the tangles, thoroughly 


cleansing the hair without 
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pulling or tugging. Your 


333, High Holborn, London, WC] 


hair becomes fresh and 








clean... looks glossy, jy y»ywrekekekekk tk 


cornelder’s present 


trim and attractive. 






POCKET SIZE 
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... the original and delightful concept of river 
GENTLE cruising, visiting Holland, Germany, France 
22/6 and Switzerland. The botels “ Amsterdam” 
and “ ——_ iy gusty a 4 a 
every comfort, through t uties of the 
AND OTHERS UP TO } Rhineland, in8 or 15 days of superb relaxation. 
Fares from London, inclusive of many excur- 
8oO/- sions, from 43 gns. and 65 gns. 


Weekly departures from April to October 
Also “ Holland in the Spring” cruises. 


cornelder's 


114, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.| 
GERrard 6336. Member A.B.T.A. 
* @& © ~ ~ 4 2 2 - & @ 
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To South Africa ° 


Of course it’s luxurious, but it isn’t just luxury on ELLERMAWN ships. As you step inside 
yourown cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship’s company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence ...this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 


¢ ad a Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
‘ gy A pif) each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
a , Loi rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ee ip ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
Zs  - > t windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
r a! re) addition to mechanical ventilation 
~~ a 3 Approximately every fourteen days per adult (£125 per adult on a 12- 
_ an Ellerman “City” class ship passenger vessel). Full information 
i; ‘eedaal iad ce ae j Ci D Si, Mineias al ~ i ° om sails for South Africa, Lourenco can be obtained from Ellerman 
i af tae! Cali an ae ete Oke ee ee a , Port Elizabeth”: all * City* Marques and Beira. Passage rates Lines, Passenger Office 29/34 
Ellerman ships are on either “A” ship and seats all passengers at uss passenger ships on the Sout! are competitive an outside Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, 
ee Bde vl ts t,airyand = ome Pines cn OO Ma oa aye a a double room, for example, with or from all Shipping and travel 
cia ecient ott oe .? re private bathroom en suite is £155 agents 
“A" DECK ON A “ CITY" CLASS SHIP 
s 7.P Sports De Childrer Play m Shop Ladi and Gentlemen’ 
, 4 H ssers 
- : \ ae 
an oe | } ; ray 2 
T ; 
laa Ae | haem Reams Reis IE Yor vem © | oD ae BL oem | Bees Pa 2! 
A i ‘ f \ ~— 
J sf y h po °. 
4 = f — tT 
a is I tS Pe Po Pe HH ee Do te oe 
ae ey PP ae pid bode pb » serve the world 
7 el Woes I I I be} I | it - ab 
iE 
Every “A Deck room, whether The staterooms are particularly spacio 
r ‘double,’ has a and luxuriously furnished with eve 
private bathroom and toilet en suite equisite for comfort " conver 
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Player's and cards go together. People who like cards 
like Player’s. People who don’t like cards like Player’s. 
Cards come in packs of §2. Player’s come in packs of 
cigarettes. You can’t smoke cards, but you can smoke 
Player’s. If you take cards seriously, you must smoke 
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Player’s. If you play for fun, it’s a lot more fun with a 
packet of Player’s on the table. And if you don’t play 
cards at all, just deal yourself a smooth Player’s cigarette 
off the top of the pack. You get all of the pleasure and 
beggar your neighbour. People love Player’s 





